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Ordinance establishing residential segregation 
by race is unconstitutional. So 

that when the Louisiana and New Orleans 
enactments were passed, the N. 

A. A. C. P. had a precedent to go on. 

It had the precedent of the Louisville 
Segregation case of 1917 which its 

president had won. And on the basis 

of that Louisville decision of 1917 the 

United States Supreme. Court invalidated 

the Louisiana and the New Orleans enactments. 
This victory by the N. A. A.C. P. 

of the year 1927, based upon the victory it had 
won in 1917, suggests several things: 

first that the Louisville 

victory was a vital one, since it has 

been made the basis not alone of the 

New Orleans victory this year, but 

of one in Dallas, Texas, and of victories 

in other cities in other years. 


Furthermore, it makes clear that had 
there been no N. A. A. C. P. to fight 
this issue of residential segregation 
there is probably not a large city in 

the United States in which segregation 
ordinances would not have been 
enacted into law. Beyond constituting 
another clear-cut victory over segregation 
in its crudest form, the New 

Orleans victory before the Supreme 
Court establishes one of the functions 
of the Association. The N. A. A. ° 

C. P. before the ultimate organ of 
government in this country, the courts, 
is laying down the fundamentals of 
the Negro’s citizenship rights. And 

so long as the Negro is organized and 
ready to defend them, no power can 
take away from him these rights which 
the courts have affirmed and are ready 
to reaffirm whenever they are given 
opportunity. 


Votes 


THE second of the Association’s 
victories this year before the 

United States Supreme Court, was 

won in the Texas White Primary case. 
This case involved another form of 
segregation of which the Negro in the 
South particularly has been made the 
victim. This form of segregation is 
disfranchisement, the barring of men 
and women from the polls at elections 
because their skins are dark although 
they are in every way qualified to cast 
a ballot. The Texas White Primary 

case arose out of a Texas law of 1924 
which prohibited the voting of any 
colored people in the Democratic party 
primaries of the state. As the State 

of Texas is overwhelmingly Democratic, 
the party primaries are the real 
election and the election itself is a 
mere formality ratifying what has been 
decided at the primaries. To deprive 
any citizen of the right to vote in the 
primaries is to bar him from the franchise 
as effectually as if he had no vote 

at all. This case was carried before 

the Supreme Court by the N. A. A. 

C. P. and the Supreme Court’s decision, 
revalidating the provisions of the 

14th Amendment to the Constitution, 
declared that the primary was part 

of the election and that no American 
citizen may be barred from participating 
therein because of his race or color. 
This decision applies to much more 
than the situation in Texas. For Negroes 
have been barred from party 

primaries in other states in the South, 
notably in Georgia. Moreover, it enables 
colored people to realize their 
determination to have a part in the 
choice of those who will represent 
them. In states where the Democratic 
party is overwhelmingly dominant it 
enables colored people to register and 
vote in the primaries of that party. 
Many colored people, as a consequence 


of the Supreme Court’s decision, have 
registered in the Democratic party in 
west Texas. And their votes will 
without doubt have an effect in 
determining the policies of that party. 
Perhaps in time, colored votes within 
the Democratic party will help to liberate 
that party from its slavish Civil 

War attitude founded upon oppression 
of the Negro and injustice to all 

of the darker races in this country. 

If the Negro could, in the course of 
time, become a factor in Democratic 
party politics in the South, it would 
have a profound effect upon the 
Republican party in the North. It 

would serve notice in the most forcible 
way upon the Republican party of the 
North that the Civil War is now a 

long way off. And that in asking for 
gratitude it would be well for any 

party to be able to point to achievements 
closer at hand than sixty years 

past. That is a development that is 
perhaps far off. But what has been 
established now is that no Southern 
state may bar colored voters from its 
Democratic party primaries on account 
of race. And this decision colored 
voters are already taking advantage of. 


Schools 


LET us pursue a little farther the 
Association’s campaign against the 
segregation principle. The year 1927 
showed one victory over residential 
segregation and one over the segregated 
vote. Another point of attack 

has been the schools. It has long been 
realized that to implant the idea of 

race antagonism in young people is to 
lay the seeds of race dissension among 
adults. For this reason the N. A. A. 

C. P. has tirelessly opposed the extension 
of the segregated school principle in the North. 


One such attempt occurred in Toms River, New Jersey, 
last spring and attracted the attention of the 
entire country. The 


N. A. A. C. P. was informed that 

colored children were being excluded 
from the public school there and were 
being herded in a building which was 

not only separate from the whites but 
unfit for use as a school being dark 

and unsanitary. The N. A. A. C. P. 

realizing that this was a case which 

not only deserved to be fought on its 
merits, but which might serve as a 
precedent in the Northern states if 
allowed to pass uncontested, retained 

an attorney, Mr. Eugene: R. Hayne, 

of Asbury Park. A hearing of protest 

was arranged before the Governor of 

New Jersey at which national officers 

of the N. A. A. C. P. were in attendance 

as well as representatives from 

most of the New Jersey branches. The 
case was carried both into the courts 

and before New Jersey’s Education 
Commission. The case was won decisively 
and the Commissioner of Education ordered 
that the colored children be restored to the 
school from which they had been illegally 
excluded. 


The case was given the widest publicity 
in the press and it was made. 

known to the country that colored 
people were opposed to the extension 
of the segregation principle in the 
schools; and what is more that they 
were prepared to fight it to a conclusive 
show-down. This was again made 

clear in Gary, Indiana, where the 

white students of the Emerson High 
School, inspired no doubt by the Klan 
spirit which is rife in that state, went 

on “strike” against the continued 
presence in their school of upwards of a 
score of colored pupils. The city 
council, capitulating to this expression 
of mob spirit, voted $15,000 for the 
erection of a “temporary” segregated 
high school to house these colored 
students. Again the N. A. A.C. P,, 

both through its ably led and well 
organized Gary branch and through 

the National Office, took this case to 


court. The expenditure of the $15,- 

000 Gary city funds, which were derived 
from the taxes paid by both colored and 
white citizens, for a segregated high 
school was enjoined. And 

the Mayor of Gary finally realised 

that the position the city had taken 

was untenable. The city council rescinded 
their appropriation. The injunction against 
the segregated institution was made 
permanent. And, as 

a price for the discontinuance of further 
court procedure, the city of Gary 

paid the cost of the legal proceedings 
which had been brought by the N. A. 

A. CP. 


Every one of the four cases thus 

far listed as part of the victorious 
achievement of the N. A. A. C. P. for 

the year 1927, has helped to establish 
and to strengthen a general principle. 

It is the principle that it is contrary 

to the American idea that human beings 
Shall be deprived of any citizenship privileges, 
whether of right of 

residence, of voting, or of public 
schooling among their fellows because 

of the accident of race or color. Virtually 
every case fought by the N. A. 

A. C. P. depends upon the affirmation 

of this principle in one form or 

another. If a keystone of the Association’s 
work were sought, it might 

be found in this consistent and persistent 
opposition to the segregation 

or “Jim Crow” spirit. 


A Race Riot 


OTHER of its outstanding achievements 
in 1927 further illuminate 

this fact. During the year, it will be 
recalled that there were reports of a 
serious “race riot” which emanated 
from Coffeyville, Kansas. This so-called 
race riot was used to blacken 

the repute of the Negro race. It was 
attributed to the crime of two “Negro 
rapists”. The circumstances seemed 


so questionable that the N. A. A. C. 

P. employed an attorney who not only 
demonstrated that Negroes were not 
concerned in the disturbance but that 
white men had been the occasion of 
the trouble for which Negroes had 
been blamed. 


At Washington 


STILL another form of segregation, 

this time under the aegis of the 

national government was made a 
national issue. Negroes during the past 
few years have been increasingly 
chafing at the fact that men and women 
of their race, working in departments 

of the federal government in Washington, 
were being set apart in workrooms, 
deprived of stenographic services and 
otherwise treated as if they 

belonged to some sub-species of the 
human race. The Washington, D. C. 
Branch of the Association took the 
leadership in attacking this abuse. 
Under the guidance of its president, Mr. 
Neval H. Thomas, government officers 
responsible for this condition were 
called upon and written to. The 

National Office also took a hand, calling 
the attention of President Coolidge by 
letter to this situation. And an early 
result of this agitation has been the 
reinstatement to their old posts of clerks 
in the Pension Bureau. 


Concubinage 


PERHAPS the most vicious form 

in which the segregation spirit 
manifested itself during the year, were 
the bills prohibiting intermarriage between 
people of white and colored ancestry, 
admittedly sponsored in northern states 
by the Ku Klux Klan. The 

N. A. A. C. P. receiving information 

from many sources of such measures, 
sent out a general warning to its 
branches. Strong delegations appeared 
at state houses and before legislative 


committees and the enactment of the 
anti-intermarriage laws was prevented 

in the states of Connecticut, Rhode 

Island, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 

Maine and Michigan. It was made 

clear to all concerned that the N. A. 

A. C. P. was not “advocating” intermarriage 
as its opponents falsely 

charged, but that to prohibit intermarriage 
was to write into law the 

“magna charta of concubinage and 
bastardy” and to deprive colored women 
of all redress at the hands of 

white men. The position taken by the 

N. A. A. C. P. is that marriage is a 

private concern and it is the affair of 
society only insofar as individuals marrying 
may be compelled to observe the 

general laws applying to their relationship. 


Into the South 


THE N. A. A. C. P. has not 

stopped with the North in its fight 

upon the segregation spirit. Both the 
Texas White Primary Case and the 

New Orleans Segregation case 
originated in the South. It has carried 
its fight close to Southern states by 
opposing the extradition of fugitives 
from justice where there seemed strong 
doubt that a fair trial would be given 

in the South. The N. A. A. C. P. 

has the lynching record of every 
southern state for the past forty years. 
These records were forwarded to 
various northern cities throughout 

the country from which it was being 
sought to extradite a colored man to 
the South. One such extradition to 
Alabama was prevented from Washington, 
D. C. Another was fought 

in the states of Illinois and Indiana 

and was terminated only when a Georgia 
sheriff, by collusion with Indiana 

police officers, kidnapped his prisoner 
from Northern jurisdiction. 


Moreover the N. A. A. C. P. fight 
has been carried into the South ina 


more direct way. Officers of the 
Association have visited most of the 
Southern. states during the year, 
lecturing, encouraging the colored people 
to organize and to stand for their 

rights as American citizens. N. A. 

A. C. P. officers during the year 1927 
have visited the (Turn to page 66) 

THe Crisis N.A.A.C.P. Battle Front 

(From page 50) States of North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, 

Texas, Louisiana and West Virginia, 
some of these states being visited re- 
peatedly and on extensive tours. In 
North Carolina an unprecedented 
reception was given the Secretary of the 
Association. For the first time, perhaps, 
in the history of that state, or of 

any Southern state, a colored man 
conducted classes at a white university; 
and his classes and lectures were 
crowded both with students and professors, 
to whom the occasion was a 

revelation which must have a profound 
effect upon race relations in that most 
progressive of the Southern states. 

This occurred in the self-same year 

in which THE Crisis was publishing 

its analysis of public school accommodation 
for colored children in the 

southern states, financed by the Garland 
Fund and conducted by Dr. Du 

Bois, showing the grave discrepancy 
between the expenditures on white and 
colored pupils. 


The N. A. A. C. P. was active too 

in the Mississippi flood district, investigating 
the peonage conditions brought 

to light in the flooded areas, promptly 
reporting to the authorities cases of 
discrimination in the administration of 
flood relief; and in response to repeated 
requests from outside parties, 

the New Orleans branch consented to 
serve as a distributing agency for gifts 
intended for colored flood sufferers. 


Articles 


THE fight of the N. A. A. C. P. 

is not only one of direct aggression upon 
injustice and discrimination. 

It is constantly pleading its case and 

the Negro’s before the court of the 
world’s public opinion. During the 

year 1927, its pleading has been 
exceptionally effective. Two members of 
the National Staff collaborated on a 
pamphlet setting forth the African cultural 
backgrounds of the Negro, proving that 
he had left behind him in 

Africa and brought with him to America a 
considerable heritage of achievement. 


This pamphlet, published by 

the Slater fund, found its way into 
many public libraries. It received 
commendatory editorial comment by 
the New York Times, whose editorial 
was republished in many newspapers 
of the South. Furthermore members 

of the national staff of the Association 
have contributed during the year to 
such leading magazines as the Century 
Magazine, the Forum and Current 
History Magazine, in all of them, as 
well as in the books published by 
members of the Association, setting forth 
the Negro’s case. 


It is a case increasingly carried not 

address, phone and any fraternal only before 
the American people but emblem, all Free 

with 6 months before the entire civilized world. 


Organization 


IN carrying its fight before the American 
people and the world the N. A. 

A. C. P. realizes that the Negro is 
menaced on two fronts. The first 

front is that of aggression by his en- 
emies. The second is that of defau!t epi 
on his own part. The Negro may 

fully realize the dangers that threaten 
him from without. He may be fully 
conscious of those dangers and their 
implication to himself and his family. 


But unless he will take the necessary steps to 
confront them as the N. A.A. C. P. 

has confronted them through the 

courts and before the court of public 

opinion, the Negro will remain powerless. 


Why | Am for Smith 
by Felix FRANKFURTER. 
THE NEW REPUBLIC - Oct. 31, 1928 


IT IS midnight, Tuesday, November 6, and 

the next day’s papers must go to press with 

the election undecided. Not until the early 

afternoon of Wednesday is the uncertainty lifted 

and Smith’s electoral majority decisively established, 
though by the narrowest of margins. ‘The commentators 
upon the result in Thursday’s papers have 

thus had more than the usual time allowed journalists 
for reflection upon the meaning of events. What 
interpretation will the American correspondents of 
important European dailies place upon so lively a 
change in public feeling, compared with the vote 

in 1924, as is implied by the election of Governor 
Smith? How are the observers for the London 

Times and the Manchester Guardian likely to explain 
to English readers Governor Smith’s victory 

and Mr. Hoover’s defeat? They will doubtless 

discern confused and conflicting impulses registered 
in the result, the play of obscure currents and 
crosscurrents, the operation of many minor and local 
causes expressed in the nation’s choice. But, surely, 
analysis of the deeper influences in the election of 
Governor Smith will run somewhat along these 

lines: 


First and foremost, Governor Smith’s election 
implies an unequivocal rejection of any sectarian 
allegiance as a disqualification for the presidency. 
Inasmuch as the issue had been so decisively raised, 
Smith’s election is vindication of the principle that 
fitness to rule over the United States is determined 
by relevant qualities of character and ability and 
experience. Proof was required that the presidency 
isa function of no creed. The appeal to Methodists 
will not soon again be resorted to by a high official 
of the government and of the Republican party; 
the appeal to Presbyterians by their Moderator “‘to 
vote and pray” for the Republican candidate will 


not be imitated by his successor in the reasonable 
future. Even more important, were such sectarianism 
again to raise its head, future candidates for 

the presidency would quickly and effectively combat 
such divisive forces in our national life as one of 

the most urgent duties of statesmanship. Hereafter, 
belated, formal, and abstract disavowals of intolerance 
would not be deemed sufficient resistance to the 
exploitation of religious loyalties and sectarian passions 
in the interest of one seeking the office which 
symbolizes the good will and the common aspira- 
tions of the nation. 


By the persuasiveness of a living personality in the 
White House, Alfred E. Smith will help to soften and 
displace the pernicious abstractions of religious 
fanaticism. Adapted to the spiritual ills and disorders 
of our own day, he will, as truly as Lin- 

coln did in his, help to bind up the wounds of the 
nation. Whole sections of the United States are at 
present the prey of religious strife. The dominant 
political issue in those sections, and a powerful 
influence everywhere, was Governor Smith’s 
Catholicism; not the specific claim that his Catholicism 
would improperly affect his Mexican policy or his 
labor policy or his farm policy, but his Catholicism 

as such. It will greatly strengthen America as a 
fellowship and promote our inner security to have 

in the White House a Catholic like Alfred E. Smith. 
Our politics will regain its rightful function as the 
pursuit of those ideals and traditions which have 
always blended a country of diverse races and 
religions into a single people. Sectarianism will again 
confine itself to the awful problems of the ways 

of God to man. 


Second. Governor Smith’s election is a rejection 

of a recurring attempt in the United States to attach 
false values to social distinction. It cannot be 

too often repeated that the President is much more 
significant as a symbol, as an educational influence 
upon the feelings and ideals of our people, particularly 
of youth, than as a promoter of this or that 

economic policy. He is the most powerful teacher 

in the country. What he says, what he does, what 

he is, reaches the eyes and the ears and touches the 
imagination beyond the influence of any other person. 
Governor Smith again proves the social fluidity of America, 
its vitality and spiritual freshness, 

precisely because we have a tradition against social 


stratification. A marshal’s baton in every private’s 
knapsack may be a romantic ideal, but of such ideals 
are great armies and great nations made. In essence, 
it embodies a profound ethical truth: respect for 

the intrinsic qualities of a human being and rejection of 
the snobbish accentuation of surface conventions and 
surface refinements that are so largely 

the product of early material opportunities. 


Jackson and Lincoln with their own ill-mannered 

and “unrefined” characteristics gave meaning to 
Emerson’s proud boast that America means 
opportunity—opportunity for fruition of character 

and of talent not always appearing in the 

habiliments of sedate taste and drawing-room restraint. 
In a country without traditional aristocracies, 

social distinctions are largely dependent upon 
differences in wealth. Especially in a democracy must 
we resist the subtle danger of stereotyping social 
distinction into political significance. To do so is a 
rank betrayal of the democratic principle. Here 
again, Alfred E. Smith will serve as a symbol. The 
lowliness of his origin, his lack of cultural 
opportunities, and his esthetic limitations will fall into 
their proper places in the perspective of his whole 
personality. More and more it will become 

manifest that his character is an achievement and not a 
gift of circumstances. His election is thus a 

stimulus to honorable and brave and truthful 

living, despite the pressure of an environment which leads 
other men to yield to easy acquiescence, 

petty compromise and ignoble self-pursuit. 

Third. Smith’s election registers a profound 
conviction that it is the essence of every experiment 
in government, even of a “noble experiment,” to 

be freely tested by its results and not to be erected 
into a religious dogma entrusted to, the zealous 
keeping of the Church. A social policy the adoption 

of which was opposed by two Presidents of the 
United States because fraught with public disaster 
cannot be immune from reconsideration. That 
prohibition has been a potent ally of crime anda 
promoter of the most widespread political corruption 
is evidenced by judicial records throughout the 
country. The corrosive influences of prohibition are 
as widespread in the home state of Secretary Mellon, 
who has charge of prohibition enforcement, and 

in the District of Columbia, governed by President 
Coolidge’s appointees, as in the New York of 
Governor Smith. Former Senator Wadsworth justly 


pointed out that the Republican party is committed 
not to prohibition, but to “law enforcement,” and 

law enforcement is merely public lip-service to a 
dogma flagrantly violated in practice. To what 

extent the feeling for all law is attenuated by 
nationwide disregard of one law no man can measure. 
That the integrity of American social life 

is tarnished and confused by the permeating 
hypocrisies due to prohibition only fanatics will 

deny. 


Governor Smith's election is not a ratification of his 
specific program for relief. The Eighteenth Amendment 
has enmeshed the country in difficulties from 

which it cannot quickly or easily be disentangled. 
Measures for reform will have to be achieved 

slowly and experimentally. But Smith’s election is 

a mandate for inquiry, for courageous and candid 
reéxamination into ways and means to work ourselves 
out of the morass of corruption and crime. 

It is a rejection of prohibition as a shirt of Nessus. 
Guided by the tests of social utility, of workability 
under a federal system spanning a continent, the 
United States will not be wanting in legal and administrative 
resources to bring law into conformity 

with truth and with the diverse needs of a hundred 
and ten millions of people. A great social problem 

will thus be dealt with empirically, not dogmatically. 
The practice of true experimentation in government 
will be furthered and candor and honesty 

in public life promoted. 


Fourth. The election of Smith is a recognition 

that government is itself an art, one of the subtlest 

of arts. Government is neither business nor technology, 
but the art of making men live together 

in peace with reasonable happiness. Among the 
instruments for governing are business organization, 
technological skill and scientific methods. But they are 
all instruments and not ends. And that is why the art of 
effective governing is most successfully achieved by 
men to whom governing is itself a profession. 


One of the shallowest disdains is the sneer 

against the “professional politician.” The invidious 
implication of the phrase is, of course, against those 
who pursue self-interest through politics. But too 
prevalently the baby is thrown out with the bath, 

It is forgotten that the most successful statesmen 
have been professionals. Pitt, Gladstone, Disraeli, 


Asquith and Lloyd George were professional pol- 
ticians. Beveridge’s new life of Lincoln is a re. 
minder that Lincoln was a professional politician, 
Politics was Roosevelt’s profession, WilSon was al 
his life at least preoccupied with politics, and Calvin 
Coolidge, though nominally a lawyer, has had no 
profession except politics. Canada emphasizes the 
professionalism of politics by making the Leader of 
the Opposition a paid officer of state. 


In a democracy, politics is a process-of popular 
education—the task of adjusting the conflicting in. 
terests of diverse groups in the community, and 
bending the hostility and suspicion and ignorance 
engendered by group interest to the reconciliation 
of a common interest and a common understanding. 
In this sense Governor Smith is a master of politics. 
He had proved himself a most successful political 
educator. In an office second only to that of the 
presidency for the complexity of its problems, and 

in a state with a population as diversified as that 

of the United States, Governor Smith not only 
brought the instruments of government into practical 
conformity with the standards of political science, 
but employed those instruments for the achievement 
of great social ends. The clue to his record in New 
York lies in his extraordinary talent for acconplishing 
great reforms not merely with popular 

assent, but because he is able to awaken popular 
interest in his aims and to enlist popular understanding 
of the technical means by which alone social 
policies can be realized. In the language of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, he “made the people of the state 

of New York think.” The reorganization of the 
government of New York, the executive budget, 
scientific standards of administration, were not 
original ideas with Governor Smith. What was orig- 
inal was his passionate belief in such reforms as a 
program of “practical politics,” joined with a power 
of presentation and persuasion to win the indifferent 
and the hostile to such reforms. No man in public 
life today so deeply relies upon the expert for 
achieving reforms, and upon’an aroused public 
interest which alone can give the expert his oppor 
tunity. This combination of qualities is indispens 
able for the adjustment through government 

of the conflicting economic interests among 
different sections and different classes in the 
country. 


Governor Smith has revealed these qualities 

an extent unique among public men of today, while 
Mr. Hoover has given not the slightest evidence 

that he feels politics as an educational process. Mr. 
oover’s important accomplishments have been in 
‘mes of flood, famine and war, when the coercive 
wers of great emergencies were on his side. The 
presidency is a day-by-day and a give-and-take task. 
|t requires not command, but genial persuasion, not 
the mining engineer’s blue-prints of what can be 
weighed and measured, but the deft imagination of 
the social engineer whose instruments and materials 
are the imponderables. Mr. Hoover's refusal in 

the campaign to deal with the pressing problems of 
the future was partly the strategy of evasion, the 
strategy of relying on inertia. But it was a strategy 
congenial to a temperament which has no confidence 
in appeals to the public. He distrusts democratic 
processes and believes that the well-being of society 
depends on the direction of the few in key places. 
Fifth. Governor Smith’s election will give decided 
momentum to the liberalizing tendencies in 
American social economy. Happily, Smith has no 

set, doctrinaire “principles,” but possesses a mind 
free for mew experience and responsive to its directions. 
During his lorig tenure of political leadership in 
Albany, he has achieved great things for 

liberal causes. Above all, he has. proved that his 
temperament and the bent of his mind compel him 
to the ways of liberalism. He has done very much 

to improve labor and social economic conditions, 
particularly for women; under the fiercest tests, he 
has shown a deep understanding of political liberty; 
he has infused his government with human sympathy 
which transcends even tolerance. His mind is 
fertilized by the concrete event. The impact of 
specific problems of government leads him to full 
inquiry, and freedom from obstinate prepossessions, 
like Mr. Hoover’s passionate fear of government 
ownership, enables him to go wherever understanding 
and democratic sympathies may require. This 

has been true during his eight years as Governor 

in securing the adoption of a state park system, in 
the promotion of social legislation, in advancing 
public education, ina comprehensive grappling with 
grade-crossing evils, in the protection of the power 
resources of the state from selfish exploitation. The 
so-called economic questions of the future are only 

in part economic. Largely they involve a redistribution 
of responsibility and power; a more effective share 


by labor and agriculture in the nation’s 

councils. The emphasis of Mr. Hoover’s whole 
thought is the assumption that increasing industrial 
ficiency and the mass production of things 
automatically make for well-being and promote the 
Spiritual quality of life. If Mr. Hoover realizes the 
moral issues which “prosperity” intensifies and 
creates and is concerned with their solution, 

he has not shared his insight with the public. 

It has been left for a distinguished English engineer, Sir Alfred 
wing, to admonish us that the industrial inventions 
of engineers have themselves given rise to the per- 
Plexities of modern statesmanship : 


But can we expect the engineers of the coming 

century to bring about developments in the application 
of natural resources comparable to those of the 

past hundred years? | am, as | said, no prophet, 

but | doubt it. To me it seems more likely that 

there will be something of a lull in the revolutionary 
fervor of the engineer. Social changes—drastic social 
changes—may be looked for, but not, | think, sp directly 
consequent on his activities as in the century 

now ending. 


It may very well happen that the mental energy 

of mankind now flowing so strongly in this channel 
of ours will seek and find outlets in other directions. 
While as engineers we may regret such an issue, we 
cannot but admit that it may prove beneficial to the 
human race, since beyond question there is grave need 
for progress of quite a different kind. 

Sixth. The failure to continue a party in power is a 
judgment upon its past performances. The election 
of Governor Smith is a recognition that the 
sanitation of American politics requires a stern 
reminder of party responsibility for the most extensive 
scandals in the history of the national government. 
If the Republican party is to have credit, 

as Mr. Hoover would have it, for the lilies in the 

field and the radios in the home, it must bear blame 
for the dereliction of its high officials, for the corrupt 
party management of its chairman, and, above 

all, for the moral torpor of the leaders of the party 

in face of the corruption of their associates. Mr. 
Hoover’s complete personal freedom from corruption 
is irrelevant. He was himself a member of 

the administration which is tainted with corruption. 
His failure to dissociate himself explicitly and 
concretely only emphasizes party responsibility for 


misdeeds of colleagues, and sheds important light on 
his courage and independence when party associates 
are involved. That men like Bascom Slemp and 

Rush Holland and George Lockwood were high in 

the councils of his campaign challenged the 
country’s judgment not merely upon Mr. Hoover's 
personal qualities, but upon the Republican party which 
Mr. Hoover sponsored. Governor Smith’s election 
gives vitality to party politics by sending into the 
wilderness a party with so corrupt a record as that 

of the Republican party since 1921. 


Seventh. The election of Governor Smith proves 

a shrewd unwillingness by the American people tc 

be misled by the parrot cry of “Tammany.” Only 
ignorance or hypocrisy can find Tammany more 
sinister than the corrupt political machines throughout 
the country. In the city of New York it is 

a Democratic machine, in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Cleveland, and Cincinnati, the corrupt 
machines are Republican. The argument of “Tammany” 
is relevant only if thereby is implied that 

Governor Smith has shown the slightest predilection 
toward corrupt or self-regarding motives in public 
office. By his governorship he must be judged. Those 
are eight years of maturity and responsibility. 

No man’s record in politics has ever been 

placed under a more powerful microscope. His op- 
ponents for Governor have been men of vigor and 
unlimited resources, who would have discovered 
evidence of wrong-doing or of personal or partisan 
exploitation of office were discovery possible, Instead, 
Governor Smith, to a degrce unrivalled in the 

history of the state of New York, has received the 
praise of the most eminent members of the opposition 
party. His record is a triumph of character 

just because he was so long exposed to the temptations 
of a crude and sordid environment. For the 

world of politics, Emerson's well known words find 
illustration in Al Smith: “It is easy in the world 

to live after the world’s opinion; it is easy in solitude 
to live after our own; but the great man is 

he who in the midst of the crowd keeps with perfect 
sweetness the independence of: solitude.” 


Eighth. Foreign affairs affected the election little, 
but the result may greatly affect foreign affairs. In 
preferring Governor Smith over Mr. Hoover, those 
for whom foreign affairs were important were not 
confused by the red herring of Mr. Hoover's foreign 


experience. To be sure, Mr. Hoover is much 

traveled and knows about countries other than his 
own. But knowledge of foreign countries is far 

from being a guaranty of wisdom about their 
peoples, still less of a broad outlook on foreign relations. 
That foreign travel and foreign cultivation 

do not necessarily dislodge excessive nationalism is 
amply proved by such anti-Europeans in the United 
States Senate as Lodge, McCormick and Moses. 

The feeding of Belgians during the War and of Rus- 
sians later is no index whatever to Mr. Hoover, 
attitude toward disarmament, nor ground for co, 
fidence in his generous cooperation with roy. 


Charity is one thing. The imagination that see 

the world in terms of a common brotherhood is 
quite a different thing. The conduct of foreign re- 
lations does not require technical equipment or fo-. 
reign cultivation. It was the cultivated Seward who 
tried to push us into war with England, and the 
untraveled Lincoln who kept us out. 

Wise foreign relations require fundamentally no 

a body that has traveled, but a mind and spirit ca. 
pable of traveling—a mind that feels the common 
qualities of men, that values the moral dignity and 
the love of life implanted in all, and is capable of 
neighborliness with all sorts and conditions of men 
however different their accents of speech. The qual. 
ities which’ underlay Governor Smith’s success in 
New York are the best possible sources for foreign 
policies. His imagination, his generosity, his patient 
and pacific temperament, his humor, his charm, his 
flair for reality, his effectiveness in negotiation, are 
far better guarantees for a wise and tolerant deal. 
ing with other peoples than impatience and temper 
and a dogmatic belief in pre-war economic theories 
of national self-interest. 


Thus, | believe, would Governor Smith’s election 
be interpreted. They are ends profoundly worth 
bringing to pass. 


OF ACTORS 
By MAX REINHARDT 
THE YALE REVIEW - Autumn 1928, Vol 18, Iss 1 


IT is to the actor and to no one else that the theatre belongs. 


When | say this, | do not mean, of course, the 

professional actor alone. | mean, first and foremost, the 
actor as poet. All the great dramatists have been and 
to-day born actors, whether or not they have formally 
adopted this calling, and whatever success they have had in 
it. | mean likewise the actor as director, stage-manager, 
musician, scene-designer, painter, and, certainly not least 
f all, the actor as spectator. For the contribution of the 
pectators is almost as important as that of the cast. The 
udience must take its part in the play if we are ever to see 
ise a true art of the theatre—the oldest, most powerful, 
most immediate of the arts, combining the many in one. 
We all bear within us the potentiality for every kind of 
passion, every fate, every way of life. Nothing human 
alien to us. If this were not so, we could not understand 
ther people, either in life or in art. But inheritance and 
upbringing foster individual experiences and develop only 
a few of our thousands of possibilities. The others gradu 
ally sicken and die. 


Bourgeois life to-day is narrowly circumscribed, and 

rin feeling. Out of its poverty it has made merely vires 
through which it pushes its way, severe and upright. 

lhe normal man generally feels once in his life the whole 
lessedness of love, and once the joy of freedom. Once in 
life he hates bitterly. Once with deep grief he buries a 

ved one, and once, finally, he dies himself. That gives 

ill too little scope for our innate capacity to love, hate, 
eny, and suffer. We exercise daily to strengthen our 
muses and sinews that they may not grow feeble. But our 
Spiritual organs, which were made to act for an entire 
lifetime, remain unused, undeveloped, and so, with the passing 
years, they lose their vitality. 


Yet our spiritual like our bodily health depends upon the 
regular functioning of these organs. Unconsciously we fee] 
how a hearty laugh liberates us, how a good cry or an 
outbreak of anger relieves us. We have an absolute need of 
emotion and its expression. 


Against this our upbringing constantly works. Its first 
commandment is—Hide what goes on within you. Never 

let it be seen that you are stirred up, that you are hungry or 
thirsty; every grief, every joy, every rage, all that is 
fundamental and craves utterance, must be repressed. 
Hence the well-known sublimations, the hysterical 
tendencies of the time, and finally that empty play-acting of 
which modern life is full. 


Our general social ideal is stoicism—always to be unmoved 


or at least to appear so. Passion, bursts of feeling 

and fancy, are ruled outside the bounds. In their place we 
have set up in a row common stereotyped forms of 
expression that are part of our social armor. This armor is so 
rigid and constricted that there is hardly any room for 
natural action. Our clothes are cheaply manufactured in 
quantity for the masses, and we have only a dozen or two 
cheap phrases for all occasions. We cultivate a few useful 
expressions of interest, of pleasure, of dignity, and a set 
grimace of politeness. We ask people how they feel 

without waiting for an answer or, in any case, without paying 
attention to it. With a fixed intonation, which could be 
written down and reproduced wholesale, we say that we 

are happy to see them, though the encounter may be 

a matter of complete indifference to us when it is not actually 
fatal. At weddings, christenings, burials, festivities we 

make out of handshaking and bowing, out of frowns and 
grins, a ghostly play, in which the absence of feeling is 
shocking. 


One enters a dance hall and exclaims, Here at last is 

ety, exuberance, desire, rousing din! But all this the 

icilans are providing, to order. They have not only to 

rnish the music, the rhythm, they have also to conjure 

up through stamping, dancing, singing, and laughter, the 
vertflowing gusto of life and all its madness. In the midst 

f this din, the dancers themselves remain silent, seriously 
matter-of-fact—so long as they are sober. When they are 

t sober, it is never the music or the dance, but the bootger 
that has stimulated them. It is astonishing how the 

et move but the soul does not dance; the heart remains 
cold. The physical body is fit and well-developed, the 
spiritual body of a heavy flabbiness. The emotional inflexibility 
arful to see. The spirits have evaporated, leaving only 
phlegmatic apathy behind. This “Prohibition” of the 
Spiritual life is the most notable sign of our time. 


The modern social code has crippled the actor, whose 
business it is to body forth feeling. When generations have 
been brought up to repress the emotions, nothing in the 
end remains either to inhibit or to show. How can the actor, 
ted deep in the bourgeois existence of every-day, 

sudienly in the evening leap into the life of the mad king, 
whose unrestrained passion sweeps like a storm across the 
moors! How shall he make it credible that he is killing 
himself through love, or that he has killed another through 
jealousy? It is significant that our modern theatre can 
hardly boast a true lover. When the actor on the stage says 
“T love you,” it is the custom in many theatres to resort to 
musical accompaniment of the wood instruments, in order 


to evoke a poetical atmosphere. The soul is set vibrating by 
a vibrato of the violins—otherwise one could scarcely 
distinguish an I-love-you from a How-do-you-do. Generally, 
the women are more impulsive because they still live closer 
to nature than men. 


In former times, when actors were excluded from 

bourgeois society and wandered about like gipsies, they un- 
doubtedly developed stronger, rarer personalities. They 
were more unbridled in their passions; their outbursts were 
more powerful, the spirits that possessed them, more masterful. 
They had no outside interests. They were act 

body and soul. To-day the body is willing, but the spirit is 
weak, and their interests are divided. 

Of course, all these observations and all rules fail before the 
wonder of genius. But there is little genius, and 

there are many theatres. Now, to every person nature gives 
a face of his own. There is as small chance of finding tw 
men who exactly resemble each other as of finding tw 
leaves on a tree which are precisely alike. Yet in the 

narrow course of bourgeois life, driven hither and thither by 
the current of every-day, they are in time worn down until 
they become like round pebbles. One individual looks like 
another. This grinding process also has its effect upon their 
psychological make-up. But the highest boon of mankind 

is personality. In the arts, personality is the decisive factor; 
it is the living kernel which we seek in every artistic work. 
Bourgeois standards should not be applied to artists, for 
what is it that distinguishes the artist? It is that he reacts 

to whatever he encounters deeply and powerfully; that 
things hardly visible, hardly audible, stir and move him; 
that he is driven by an irresistible impulsion to give all that 
he experiences back again, realized in some form of 
expression. It would be a gross injustice to wish to profit by 
these gifts in the arts, and yet in life outside to condemn 
them. 


The nature of genius is mirrored most clearly in children. 
Their receptiveness is unparalleled, and the urge to 

mould or fashion, which shows itself in their games, 

is irrepressible and truly constructive. They want to discover 
the world again for themselves and to create it themselves. 
Instinctively they struggle against taking it in doses of 
instruction—a spoonful every hour. They do not wish to be 
crammed with experiences of others. They change them- 
selves, quick as a flash, into all that they see, and change all 
nto whatever they desire. Their imaginative energy is 
mpelling. The sofaf —a railway train! —already the ene 
rattles and steams and whistles; now someone looks 

th delight out of the car window at the enchanted landcape 


flying past; now a severe conductor collects the tick- 

: and now one arrives at one’s destination! a porter 

panti carries a trunk to the hotel; and then the nearest 

armhair as automobile whisks noiselessly away, and 

the foottool as airplane soars through all the seven 

heavens. What is that? Theatre! Model theatre and ideal dramatic art. 
(hus we have the phenomenon that children are the best 

actors on the stage and in the film. 


In children’s play, the laws of the theatre may be studied 

in their most fundamental forms: the décor, the thing reqsite, 
suggested by what is actually there, transformed 

ugh the sovereign power of imagination, and yet with 

the clear, ever-present realization that it isall only play. The 
actor is in the same case. It is a fairy story that he can ever 
rget the audience. Even in the moment of highest excitement 
the consciousness obtrudes itself upon him that thousands 
are following him with breathless, tremulous suspense 
through the last doors opening to his inmost self. 

With the children, too, it is all play, which is carried on in 
dead earnest, play that requires an audience who will yield 
themselves silently and enter attentively into the game. 
Well, what do we do? We laugh. Laugh scornfully or 
sympathetically—at best, we enthusiastically embrace the 
“little rascal.” But by our excitement and enthusiasm 
something is instantly brushed away. We have done what we 
never do in the theatre, easily as we might. We have 
violently broken in upon the middle of a performance; a 
magic spell has been brutally destroyed. 


The art of acting originated in the earliest childhood of 

the race. Man, allotted a brief existence, in a close-pressing 
crowd of various kinds of individuals, who were so near 

him and yet so elusively far, had an irresistible desire t 
throw himself into a fantastic play of changing one form 
into another, one fate into another, one effect into another. 
These were the first attempts to fly above his narrow material 
existence. The possibilities inherent in him but not 

brought to full growth by his life thus unfolded their 
shadowy wings and carried him far over his knowledge 

and away into the heart of a strange experience. He 
discovered all the delights of transformation, all the ecstasy 
of passion, all the illusive life of dreams. 


Made as we are in God’s image, we have in us something 
of the godlike creative will. Therefore we create the whole 
world over again in the arts, with all the elements, and « 
the first day of creation, as the crown of our work, we 
make men in our image. 


Shakespeare is the greatest, the one truly incomparable 
boon that the theatre has had. He was poet, actor, and 
producer in one. He painted landscapes and fashioned 
architectural scenes with his words. In his plays everything is 
bathed in music and flows into the dance. He stands nearest 
to the Creator. It is a wonderful full-rounded world that 

he made—the earth with all its flowers, the sea with all its 
storms, the light of the sun, the moon, the stars; fire with 

all its terrors and the air with all its spirits—and in between, 
human beings with all their passions, their humor 

and tragedy, beings of elemental grandeur and, at the same 
time, utter truth. His omnipotence is infinite. He was Hamlet, 
King Claudius, Ophelia, and Polonius in one person. 

Othello and lago, Brutus and Cassius, Romeo and Juliet, 
Falstaff and Prince Henry, Shylock and Antonio, Bottom 

and Titania, and the whole line of merry and sorrowful 

fools lived within him. He engendered them and brought 
them to birth; they were part of his inscrutable being. 

Over them he hovers like a godhead, invisible and intangible. 
Nothing of him is there but this great world. Yet in 

it he is ever present and mighty. He lives eternally. 


Only that art is living, in whose inmost chamber the hu- 
man heart beats. 

or the moment the theatre is, | know, threatened; it is 
decline to-day because in the noise and rush of the 

1t cities, though material means of existence are given 
ts peculiar festal beauty, the enchanted sense of play, 
been taken from it. It has not yet been organically 
-ordinated with the sudden growth of the modern me- 
thods. 


The arts, especially the theatre, forsaken by the good 
spirits, can be the sorriest business, the poorest prostitution 
there is its pale first cousin, the film, which was born in 

city and has undoubtedly flourished better there. But 

the passion to act in the theatre, to go to the theatre, is an 
lemental desire in mankind. It will always draw actors 

id spectators together to the play, and out of that dionyian 
union in which they rise above the earth, it will prouce 

the highest art that alone brings felicity. 


| believe in the deathlessness of the theatre. It is the 

happiest loophole of escape for those who have secretly put 

their childhood in their pockets and have gone off with it 

to play to the end of their days. The art of the stage affords 

also liberation from the conventional drama of life, for it 

is not dissimulation that is the business of the play but revelation. 
Only the actor who cannot lie, who is himself undisguised, 

and who profoundly unlocks his heart deserves the 


laurel. The supreme goal of the theatre is truth, not the 
outward, naturalistic truth of every-day, but the ultimate 
truth of the soul. 


We can telegraph and telephone and wire pictures across 
the ocean; we can fly over it. But the way to the human 
being next us is still as far as to the stars. The actor takes us 
on this way. With the light of the poet he climbs the 
unexplored peaks of the human soul, his own soul, in order 
to transform it secretly there and to return with his hands, 
eyes, and voice full of wonders. 


He is at once sculptor and sculpture; he is man at th: 

farthest borderline between reality and dream, and he 

stands with both feet in both realms. The actor’s power 
self-suggestion is so great that he can bring about in his 

body not only inner and psychological but even outer al 
physical changes. And when one ponders on the miracle of 
Konnersreuth, whereby a simple peasant girl experiences 

every Friday the Passion of Christ, with so strong an imaginative 
power that her hands and feet show wounds and 

she actually weeps tears of blood, one may judge to what 
wonders through what a mysterious world the art of acting 

may lead; for it is assuredly by the same process that the 
player, in Shakespeare’s words, changes utterly his 
accustomed visage, his aspect and carriage, his whole being, and 
can weep for Hecuba and make others weep. Every night 

the actor bears the stigmata, which his imagination inflicts 
upon him, and bleeds from a thousand wounds. 


FARMERS 


Politics v. Economics 


from Time - June 25, 1928 


Torpidly mechanical though the G. O. P. 
Convention was, three days passed before 
observers could be sure that the reputed 
agricultural unrest beneath it was 

too watered-down with cheap politics to 
be explosive. 


Farmers. One of the first duties of 

alert newsgatherers after their arrival in 
Kansas City was to visit Electric Park, an 
abandoned amusement resort on the city’s 
southeastern outskirts, which had been 
designated as the camp-ground for the 
widely-advertised farm crusade (TIME, 
June 11). After the convention had been 


going 24 hours and the fight on the farm 
plank was at its hottest in the Resolutions 
Committee, the register at Electric 

Park bore the signatures of less than 100 
farmers. On a grassy hillside behind a 
weatherworn grandstand were parked 15 
cars, most of them expensive-looking 
Buicks, Stearns-Knights, a Packard. 

In the compact flag-flown hotel district 
near Convention Hall a straggling line of 
men—about 300 of them—with genuine 
sunburns but guilty smiles, paraded the 
streets, filed through hotel lobbies, massed 
outside the convention doors. 

Spokesmen. On the convention platform, 
when the farm debate finally got 

there after party chieftains had labored 
two nights long with the farmers’ friends, 
the true nature of the farm problem became 
apparent. 


Delegate Earl C. Smith of Illinois, a tall, 
dark, quiet-spoken man who had been most 
persuasive in committee sessions, pre- 
sented the plea personified by Candidate 
Lowden: a minority report to amend the 
farm plank (see page 10) and pledge the 
party to the McNary-Haugen bill with its 
equalization fee (Time, May 14). Like 
Candidate Lowden, Spokesman Smith did 
not argue that McNary-Haugenism was 
infallible or perfect, but that no better 
remedy had been advanced to date. 
Frank Murphy of Minnesota, a rangy 
figure in a smart tan suit with features of 
Lincolnian cast, was farm spokesman No. 
2. He calied the farmer his brother. He 
reminded the Party that its 1924 promise 
had yet to be carried out. His eloquence 
had a noble ring—until he cracked a 
sacrilegious joke to liven things up, and 
introduced a huge map portraying the 
politics of the McNary-Haugen bill. 


The Party chieftains’ strategy was to 

let the Farmers’ Friends talk themselves 
out. Third to speak was Dan W. Turner 
of lowa, a little man with a curious nose 
and the nasal, lithurgical intonation of a 
revivalist. “The farmers will march in 


November,” sang Mr. Turner. Governor 
Adam McMullen, well-fed, prosaic, con- 
tributed a few words of protest which 
were as the ba-a-ing of a lamb compared 
to his leonine call for the Crusade the 
previous fortnight. No one discussed the 
actual provisions of the McNary-Haugen 
bill, but all used it as a Sounding cymbal, 
clanged and clashed to sway convention 
politics. 


Deliberate, deep-lunged Senator Borah 

of Idaho, past-master of the final word, 
made the main rebuttal speech. 

He began by stating the farmers’ plight 
more gravely than it had yet been stated. 
He made it a national problem rather than 
a sectional one. Next he examined the 
McNary-Haugen bill’s actual provisions 
and pictured it in operation. He pronounced 
it unconstitutional, unworkable, 

unhelpful. He exhibited the equalization 
fee as a sales tax paid by the consumer. 
He demonstrated how the farmer would 
yield his independence to government 
officials and become a “bureaucratic rat.” 
Against such a result he said the farmer 
would be the first to revolt. President 
Coolidge, he said, had protected the 
farmer against the folly of the politicians. 
President Coolidge needed no defense; the 
Republican Party would not be stampeded 
politically on an economic issue... etc., 
etc. 


It was not precisely an historic debate. 
The outcome was too clear beforehand, 
the speakers too unequal. Nevertheless, 
Senator Borah’s ponderous diction and 
statesmanlike air gave the occasion at least 
the form of an Event. The roll was called 
when he had finished, and the tally went 
807 to 277 against the Farmers’ Friends. 
Lowden. At his hotel, Candidate Lowden 
was awaiting the result. When it arrived 
over the radio he is reported to have 
turned to Mrs. Lowden and said: “Come 
on, Mother, let’s go home.” Envoi. In front 
of the farmer headquarters in Kansas City 
appeared a sign: 


“The rooster will fatten and crow in 
victory on the political kernels the eagle 
rejects in 1928.” It seemed to be nonsense. 


TENNANT CREEK TO POWELL CREEK 
from WANDERINGS IN WILD AUSTRALIA 
by SIR BALDWIN SPENCER 


Time went by and, in the middle of September, after 
three months amongst the Warramunga, we began to 
realise that, though we would willingly have spent a year 
with them, yet we must press on, if we were to reach the 
Gulf of Carpentaria before the wet season set in, when 
travelling might at any time be made impossible. 


Our last few days were busy ones and we lived mostly 

on the ceremonial ground. On September 13th we were 
sleeping peacefully, when, before sunrise, a native woke 

us up, saying that they were going to perform an important 
ceremony. Late on the evening before we had left them 
singing in their camp but had decided to rest quietly. T he 
series of the great Wollunqua snake, the black snake, wind 
and Thaballa or “ laughing boy ” ceremonies were complete, 
and in all essential features the great majority of them were 
closely similar to one another. However, it was not safe 

to miss anything, but, as we got up and dressed hastily, we 
hoped that we were going to see and hear something not 
quite so monotonous and discordant as the performance 

of the two screeching white cockatoos. First of all, just 

at daybreak, when it was decidedly cool, we had a quaint 
little ceremony called Tappin. Six men were painted, their 
upper halves with red ochre and their lowrer halves writh 
charcoal and grease. Each of them carried, on both thighs, 
one of the small gum-leaf wands, indicating a ceremony of 
the Kingilli moiety of the tribe, and all six of them huddled 
together on the ground (Fig. 379). They were supposed 

to be emblematic of “ the cold/’ which is the meaning 

of Tapping before the natives had discovered how to make 
fire, or, rather, before fire had been given to them. 


When that was over, we had a ceremony representing two 
ancient lubras who spent their time collecting and eating 
ants. The two men representing them were decorated, as 
usual, with down and wandered up to the centre of the 
ground, from bushes some distance from one another, 
behind which they had hidden themselves, stopping every 


now and then to imitate women digging out ants. After a 
time they discovered and embraced one another, which was 
supposed to represent the two women coming together for 
the first time in the Alchera. 


We were now busy packing up the wagon with all’ our 
remaining stores. These had to carry us through to the 

Gulf, until we reached Borraloola, near to the mouth of 

the Macarthur River, where there was a store to which 
supplies were supposed to come from Darwin three times a 
year. We had, at first, intended to go straight through to 
Darwin, but it was getting late in the season and, after taking 
all things into consideration, we decided to go as far north 

as Newcastle Waters and then strike eastwards, overland 

to the Gulf. 


On September 14th we sent Chance and the wragon on 
ahead of us, keeping our light buckboard and such things 
as we needed for a few days, until we overtook him. It 
was one of those disagreeable days that one meets with at 
times in the Centre. The wind was hot, and frequently 
huge dust storms swept across the plain, hiding everything 
and covering it with fine dirt. Sometimes a whirlwind came 
twirling the sand round and round, carrying it up for two 
or three hundred feet into the air. Once one of them came 
right across the native camp, scattering the Mia-mias that 
lay in its course in all directions (Fig. 380). The women 
yelled, running away, as usual, as hard as their legs could 
carry them, fearful lest any of the spirit children that the 
whirlwind carried with it should enter them. Vv hat with 
dust and wind and measuring natives, which is always a 
tedious and by no means a fragrant work, the day was an 
unpleasant one and | was glad when it was over. By bad 
luck we had sent up two or three dozen tins of preserved 
butter amongst our stores, hoping to enjoy it as a luxury on 
special occasions to make the dry damper more pleasant, 
but to our disgust it had not stood the rough carriage and 
heat and was hopelessly rancid. Much to their satisfaction, 
but to our subsequent regret, we gave it to the natives, who, 
of course, used their fingers as spoons and rubbed what 
remained of it into their hair. 


Late in the afternoon, on September 17th, we came to 

the end of the ant, lizard and wind ceremonies. Some of 
the natives also had been busy all day long, making a huge 
torpedo-shaped bundle called Miniurka, about twelve feet 
long and three in diameter. It contained some forty wands, 
each made of a central stick, on to which gum-tree twigs 
were tied. The outside covering was made of sheets of 
paper-bark, wound round and round with, literally, hundreds 


of yards of human hair string. It took the whole day to 
make, only a very few of the older men being allowed to 
take part in it, and, at sunset, when it was finished it was 
hidden away under a bank in the creek bed. What it all 
meant we could not find out exactly, except that, in some 
way, it was connected with an old tradition referring to the 
fact that in ancient times the Kingilli men had given light 
and fire to the Uluuru men, who had previously lived in 

cold and darkness. The wands were associated both with 

the Kingilli men, who always used them during ceremonies 
and with fire, and were strikingly suggestive of those used 
during the fire ceremony, except that they were on a smaller 
scale. Late in the evening, at 9.30 p.m., when it was quite 
dark, we went with some of the natives to the spot where the 
Miniurka was concealed, and then, to the accompaniment of 
loud cries of “ Wu ! Wu ! Wu ! they carried it on their 
shoulders to the ceremonial ground, in the middle of which 
it was deposited. A few fires were immediately lighted, 

and then the men began to sing over it, as loudly as they 
could, amidst the incessant clanging of boomerangs and 
clubs. As, according to custom, it was necessary for this 

to continue all night long, and as nothing else was to take 
place, we decided to return to our camp for a few hours’ 
sleep. We were up and down in the camp before sunrise, 
and, just aS we reached the ground, the main body of the 
men, who had spent the night in the bed of the creek, were 
brought up by a few of the old men who had been 
“singing” the bundle. Behind the latter stood the men 

who had made it, some singing, others beating their 
boomerangs and clubs and all of them in a state of great 
excitement, waving their arms, pointing to the bundle and 
beckoning the other men to come near. The latter affected 
the keenest astonishment, opening their eyes wide, throwing 
their arms forward and their bodies backward, when they 
saw the great torpedo-like thing. One by one they came 

up to it, the oldest man amongst them first, with a curious 
prancing kind of movement. He tried, unsuccessfully, 

to lift up one end of the Miniurka, but it was evident that 
he was only pretending to do so. Then one of the men who 
had made it handed him a bunch of eagle-hawk feathers 
with which he brushed it over from end to end. This 

little performance was enacted by every man in turn and, 
whilst it was going on, the men who had made it pranced 
about backwards and forwards, singing and yelling. One 

old man, in his excitement, tumbled head over heels back- 
wards over the bundle, which quietened him down for a 
time and much amused the others. When everyone had 
brushed it, they sat down for a few minutes, and then three 
of them got up and ran away over the creek. | followed 
them, to see what was going to happen, and found that they 


were making a wide circle, so as to come up behind the 
lubras, who had all gathered together a quarter of a mile 
away, in the bed of the creek. | took a short cut across 
towards where the lubras were stationed, and close to them 
came across two boys who had recently been initiated. 

They were crouching down hidden by bushes, so | guessed 
what was happening. The three men, shouting loudly, 

came up behind the lubras, and, as soon as the men were 
within fifty yards of them, up jumped the boys and ran for 
their lives towards the ceremonial ground, followed by the 
boomerangs of the men. | kept carefully to one side of 

the line of fire and managed to arrive on the scene, more or 
less breathless, just in time to see the boys received by the 
men, who showed them the bundle and explained to them 
what it meant. So far as the boys and lubras were con- 
cerned, this little ceremony evidently meant that the boys 
were now being taken away from the women and adopted 
into the ranks of the men, by whom they were received on 
the ceremonial ground, to which no lubra might come near. 


This was the last ceremony that we saw amongst the 
Warramunga. It was still early in the morning when it 

was all over ; by half-past nine we had packed up and were 
once more on the northward track, and in the evening were 
camped twenty-four miles away, by the side of a small 
soakage on the Phillips Creek. 


The next day’s traverse was over the most desolate 

country possible, just mile after mile of wide, open plain 

with nothing but thin scrub until, just before sunset, we 
came into a range of low hills, through a broad valley, 
amongst which a belt of gum trees indicated the course of 
Attack Creek, and camped beside the first water-hole of 

any size that we had seen since leaving Charlotte Waters 
(Fig. 38 1). My little terrier enjoyed it as much as we did. 

It was the first time that he had seen real water except in a 
bucket, or a little soakage, or, at most, a shallow pool in which 
he could walk, but, when once | had persuaded him to come 
with me out of his depth and he discovered that he could 
swim, his keen enjoyment was only equalled by his un- 
mistakable look of astonishment, and he spent the whole 
evening exploiting his new discovery — mightily pleased 

with himself. 


Attack Creek is one of the most interesting spots in 

Central Australia, because it was here that, in i860, 

Mcdouall Stuart, one of the greatest of Australian explorers, 

was attacked by the natives — hence the name that he gave 
the Creek — and forced to relinquish, for the time being, his 
attempt to cross the continent. 


A day or two before reaching it, Stuart came across a 

few natives, one of whom was an old man whom he 
describes as being very talkative and friendly.1 The 

country was very dry and he tried, by means of signs, 

but without success, to get information as to the where- 
abouts of the water-holes. To Stuart’s surprise the old 

man, after talking to the younger men, turned round and, 

in the words of Stuart’s narrative, “ surprised me by giving 
one of the masonic signs. | looked at him steadily; he 
repeated it and so did his two sons. | then returned it, 
which seemed to please them much, the old man patting me 
on the shoulder and stroking down my beard. They then 
took their departure, making friendly signs until they were 
out of sight.” Two days later he discovered Attack Creek 

and followed it down for some distance. The natives now 
seemed to be distinctly unfriendly. They gathered round 

in considerable numbers “ and commenced jumping, danc- 
ing, yelling and throwing their arms into all sorts of postures 
like so many fiends.” According to Stuart the attack was of 
such a serious kind that he felt compelled to fire upon the 
natives, and, as his party was only a small one, he fell back, 
and in his Journal of June 27th he writes: “ After con- 
sidering the matter the whole night, | have most reluctantly 
come to the determination to abandon the attempt to make 
the Gulf of Carpentaria.” 


Amongst the natives whom we met at Tennant Creek 

was a very old man of the Warramunga tribe who had 
actually taken part in the attack on Stuart s party, and, 
from what he told us, we came to the conclusion that 
Stuart rather exaggerated the capacity of the natives to 
hinder his progress northwards. As a matter of fact, the 
old man told us that, though they certainly did not want 
the white men to travel through their country, they were 
actually very frightened of them and were very glad when 
they went away. In fact, so far as | could gather from the 
old man, all that the natives wished to do was to frighten 
the uncanny-looking white strangers away, but whether 
they went north or south did not matter, so long as they 
went out of their country and left it to themselves. 


We spent a very pleasant evening by the side of the wrTatei- 
hole, luxuriating in a real bathe and watching great flocks of 
white cockatoos and grey and rose-coloured parakeets, 
coming in to drink at sunset. The natives had told us that, 
after the performance of the white cockatoo ceremony that 
we had seen at Tennant Creek, the bird was quite sure to 
increase in numbers, and here they were in hundreds. 

We were up next morning at sunrise and started off at 


7 a.m. The country was very miserable, with here and 

there small, dry creeks, crossing which wre jolted over rough 
boulders. Fortunately, the buckboard on which we carried 
our light impedimenta was strongly built, writh the result 
that only one bolt was broken. 


This was one of our hottest days. The thin, meagre 

Mulga and Hakea trees forming the scanty scrub gave 
practically no shade. My little terrier spent the whole 

day, when it was not riding with us, in running on ahead 
from the shelter of one thin tree trunk to the next. Every 
bit of metal on the buckboard became too hot to touch 
and, when walking, the heat struck through the soles of 
our boots. It was one of those days when the natives with 
their bare feet, tough-skinned and hardened as they are, 
remain in camp, unable to endure the ground temperature. 
Everything was, of course, absolutely dry. After leaving 
Attack Creek there was no water, and all day long the sun 
shone down fiercely. It was a great relief, late in the after- 
noon, to turn off from the track along the telegraph line 
into somewhat better country and to reach a little outlying 
cattle station, built by the side of a small spring of water, 
called Banka Banka by the natives. A small patch of light 
green herbage indicated the position of the spring that 
bubbled up at the foot of a low hill. The evaporation 

at this time of the year was so great that the stream only 
flowed away from it for a few yards. The “ station ” 

itself consisted of a small, roughly-built log hut. There 

was no floor, except the bare earth, and the sum-total of 
furniture consisted of one box, a short form that served 

as seats, and a rough deal table. Fowls, that we were very 
glad to see, wandered in and out, with a stray pig or two and 
half a dozen dogs. It is under conditions such as these 
that many of the Australian pioneers have lived whilst 
opening up the “ never never ” country. The owner, 

Tom Holmes or Tom Nugent — you called him which you 
liked — was a most interesting and picturesque type of 
bushman, known far and wide over the Northern Territory, 
of which there were very few parts that he had not tra- 
versed. His real name — he died many years ago now — 
was Thomas O’Brien Harrington Nugent, and he used to 
describe himself as the worst of the Harringtons, the last 
of the Nugents and the King of Benaraban, the name of a 
station that he once managed. The surname Holmes was, 

| think, assumed when in early days he was, or was supposed 
to be, a member of a party known as “ the ragged thirteen,” 
who were credited with being bushrangers, but their 
exploits seem to have been very mild and harmless and, 
long years before this, he had settled down to the more 
prosaic and respectable, if hard and unpicturesque, life of a 


genuine bushman. We had previously met him at Tennant 
Creek and he made us heartily welcome to Banka Banka, 
where, amongst other things, he gave us a feast of fresh 
eggs, one of the most enjoyable meals that |, at all events, 
had had since leaving Adelaide. They were boiled in an 

old kerosene tin that still retained a distinct suggestion of 
its first contents. Gillen came to a stop at the end of his 
sixth, but | struggled on to, and through, my fouiteenth, 
after which none were left. After this sumptuous meal we 
had time to take in our surroundings. There were plenty 

of chinks between the logs of the hut walls to allow the 
fresh air, dust and flies to come in, but a large part of the 
wall space was covered with a gallery of portraits of prize- 
fighters — eighteen of them altogether the only other 
individuals who were allowed to figure amongst them being 
Gladstone, Banjo Paterson and Kruger, who were kept in 
their place by overlapping prints of Kid McKoy, Peter 
Jackson, Fitzsimmons and other celebrities of the same 

kind. The Bishop of Carpentaria spent a night here on 

his way through, and | have no doubt enjoyed it as much as 
we did. Holmes was astounded to learn that | had never 
heard of a certain Richard K. Fox, | think his name was, 
anyhow he is, or was then, the editor of the Police 

Gazette ” of New "fork, of which remarkable papei Holmes 
presented me with a copy, d his and the Sydney Bulletin 
were the main, in fact almost the sole, features of the station 
library. We spent a most interesting evening with him, 
listening to tales of his experiences during early days in the 
far north, over which he had wandered during the past 
thirty years and more, and to his accounts of the country 
that we still had to traverse, where blue-bush swamps with 
chasms big enough to swallow horse and man, and snakes 
of great size and ferocious nature abounded. Long before 
this, however, we had learned to take tales of the far north 
cum grano. There is a sense of bigness in the country that 
seems to find its way into the tales of the bushmen. It 
was close upon midnight when Holmes and Gillen started 
on Home Rule and the wrongs of their native country. 

Being only an Englishman, with no special wrongs to 
cherish and perhaps even a little bit enjoy the recounting of, 
| went to my bunk beside the spring and left them at it. 


One of our horses had strayed, so it was 8.30 before we 
left Banka Banka in the morning. The fowls must have 
been brooding over their wrongs, because there were no 
fresh-laid eggs forthcoming, and it was months before | 
was destined to have another one. We had been wondering 
whatever we should do with our buckboard, wagon and 
horses, when we got to Borraloola, because there would 

be no sale for them there. We intended to go thence to 


Darwin by a little steamer that, once every three months, 
was supposed to ply down the Gulf, carrying stores, so we 
accepted Holmes’ offer of j£ioo for the whole turn-out. 

He was to send someone after us to take delivery of them at 
Borraloola. It did not sound very much, but then he had 

to take all risks of horses dying on the road and the chances 
of the buckboard and wagon getting smashed, because 

from the station to the Gulf and back again meant a journey 
of some 900 miles over very rough country. However, it 

was better than getting nothing for them, and we were glad 
to learn, long afterwards, that everything reached him 


Leaving Banka Banka, we passed over a little bit of what 

is called “ Downs ” country. Our track along the telegraph 
line since leaving the Macdonnell Ranges had led us over 
some of the poorest parts of the Centre. There was for the 
most part nothing but thin scrub and porcupine grass, with, 
every now and then, low quartzite ranges. Away to the 

east, stretching across to Queensland, lies what is known as 
the table-land or Downs country — splendidly grassed, plain 
country which, granted the normal rainfall, is of immense 
value for stock purposes. The table-land has an average 
elevation of 2000 feet, and at various places bores have 
been sunk, yielding a good water supply. At the Alex- 

andra Station, for example, there is one that goes down for 
1664 feet, the water rising to within 200 feet of the surface, 
so that, by pumping, a daily supply of 2400 gallons can be 
secured. The few stations on the table-land are, at the 
present time, mostly dependent for their supply on the water 
that, after the heavy summer rains, lies in the shallow lagoons. 
When rain does fall the whole countryside is transformed 

for a time into a huge swamp, over which it is impossible 

to travel until the surface waters sink into the ground. When 
once the plains are dry there are vast areas covered with rich 
feed, though with only a scanty and precarious supply of 
surface water. Artificial storage and the tapping of the 
subterranean supply will in course of time probably solve 

the water difficulty. | here is undoubtedly plenty of it, 

if only it can be made available all the year round, and there 
is only one opinion, granted the solution of the water 
difficulty, in regard to the enormous capacity of the Downs 
and table-land country for stock-raising purposes. 


We only made eighteen miles the first day after leaving 
Banka Banka, and camped by the side of an almost dried-up 
muddy flat with just a shallow pool of thick, white-looking 
water, known as Prentice Lagoon. Fortunately we had 

brought some fresh water with us from the spring at the 
station, and the horses did not seem to mind mud, nor did 
the terrier, who waded in and returned to camp very pleased 


with himself and caked with mud. 


We left camp in the morning before 7 a.m., and for hour 
after hour, plodded on monotonously over sand-hills and 
across rough and, of course, quite dry, stony creek beds 
until we reached a small plain with low quartzite ranges 
round it. Close to its northern end there was a small 
clump of green trees with fresh herbage. Here we found 
another spring, or rather a small group of tiny springs, 
bubbling up out of black, clayey soil. It was just like a 
little oasis in the otherwise dry country, but here again, as 
at Banka Banka, the evaporation was so great that the water 
only trickled away for a few yards. Its temperature was 
90° F. These springs were found by the construction 

party on the overland telegraph line and were named after 
Renner, one of the medical officers. At a later period the 
land was taken up and small station buildings were put up 
close to the springs. Years ago they were deserted, and 
now they were in ruins and only inhabited by white ants, 
scorpions, spiders, lizards, snakes and bats — samples of all 
of which were collected. 


It was blowing a hard south-east wind and we were just 
about as uncomfortable as wind, warmth and dust, com- 

bined with a plentiful supply of flies, could contrive to make 
us, but, when the wind quieted down after sunset, things 
were a little better, and we lay down in our rugs and went to 
sleep, because there was nothing else to be done. 


Next morning two natives came in to make stone knives, 
because, close by, there is an outcrop of finely-grained 
quartzite, especially suitable for the purpose. It was very 
interesting to watch them chipping the little blocks of 
quartzite until they secured flakes that would serve as knives 
and spear-heads. The quarry from which they obtained 

the stone had evidently been used for long years and is 
littered with numberless flakes that have been chipped off 
and discarded as not good enough to use. There are now 
only very few natives who are adepts in the art of stone 
chipping and flaking, because iron has almost entirely 
superseded the stone knife, even in this remote part of 
Australia, and the quarry at Renner’s Springs remains 

as one of the few traces of the old Stone Age that is now fast 
disappearing. 


Another day’s journey brought us to Powell Creek. On 

the way we had to cross a succession of stony creeks, coming 
down from low ranges to the east of the track. We broke 

four bolts in the fore-carriage of the buckboard and began 

to wonder if it would hold together until we reached the 


station, but, by good luck, it did. 


While enjoying the comfort of the station and the warm 
welcome of our friends, Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Kell, we were 
almost tempted to forget that there was anything uncom- 
fortable connected with travel in Central Australia. T ou 
think you enjoy a rough camp meal, but it is a wonderful 
relief, after camping out for six months, to have one 
properly served. The station itself is a picturesque bunga- 
low, placed on a slight rise amongst the low hills and sur- 
rounded by shady Bauhenia trees, with a picturesque 
water-hole close by, overhung by gum trees and paper- 
barks (Fig. 382). Bean trees, Bauhenias, bananas and palms 
gave a semi-tropical touch to the scene and, as we sat smok- 
ing comfortably in lounge chairs on the broad verandah, 
watching on one side the rich afterglow in the western sk} 
and on the other the moon rising red in the east, it was 
difficult to believe that, only a few hours earlier, we had been 
jolting over rough creek beds and ploughing through deep 
sand, under a blazing sun, amidst the dreariest of dreary 
scrub. A few miles to the south of the station, after 

passing through a low range of hills, there had been a very 
marked change in the nature of the vegetation. The gum 
trees seemed to be thicker and the Bauhenias, which we met 
with here for the first time, gave us a distinct impression of 
shade. They have a dense foliage of small, thick leaves and 
were covered with crimson pods, from four to six inches 

in length, which, at sunset, made the trees look as if they 
were on fire. One special gum tree was especially interest- 
ing ( Eucalyptus platypoda). There is often a very consider- 
able difference between the leaf of many sapling gums 

and that of the full-grown tree, in shape, method of 
attachment to the stalk and size, but in this case the contrast, 
especially in size, is most striking (Fig. 383). The sapling 
leaves were nearly eight inches in length and six in greatest 
width. Gradually, as the tree grows, the leaves diminish 

in size, until, on the mature tree, which reaches a height 

of at least sixty feet, with its branches widely spreading and 
throwing a welcome shade, they only measure two to three 
inches in length and a little more than one in width. The 
tree is popularly called “ Karbeen.” Further north there 

are at least two other gum trees, the “ Khaki,” so called on 
account of the delicate light-brown colour of its trunk, and 
the “ Cabbage ” gum, in which there is almost the same 
difference in size between the sapling and the full-grown 
leaf as in the case of the “ Karbeen.” 


There are some quite pretty spots close to the station, 
especially one water-hole with overhanging, white-stemmed 
gums and paper-bark trees, on whose boughs, at sunset, 


flocks of galahs and other birds, and amongst them lovely 
white ibises, that came in to water, perched in countless 
numbers. In the station grounds there are two bungalows 

(Fig. 384), built under the shade of Bauhenia trees, with 
thatched roofs and open sides, so as to afford shade during 
the heat of the day and cool, fresh air at night, when it is too 
hot and stuffy to sleep indoors. 


Six days after our arrival, Chance, whom we had left 

behind us on the track a little to the north of Tennant 

Creek, came in with the wagon ; also a mailman arrived with 
letters for us that had first of all been up to Oodnadatta, then 
south again to Adelaide and Melbourne, and then north by 
way of Sydney, Brisbane, Thursday Island and Darwin 

and, finally, south to Pine Creek and along the telegraph 

line, so that the news they contained was somewhat belated. 


In those days there were no such things as motor-cars in 
Central Australia and the aeroplane was not dreamt of. 
Close to the station there were camps belonging to the 
natives of the Tjingilli tribe.. We found that, in all 

essential features, so far as beliefs and customs were con- 
cerned, they were closely akin to the Warramunga tribe 
that adjoins them on the south, and yet they spoke a com- 
pletely different dialect. It is a great puzzle how the 
different tribes became so sharply marked off from one 
another in the matter of dialect. These dialects are not by 
any means the same thing as those, for example, of English 
counties. In most cases the words are quite different. A 
Warramunga man can no more understand a Kaitisha or 
Arunta man than an Englishman can understand a French- 
man without learning his language. It must, of course, 

be remembered there is no such thing as a written language 
anywhere in Australia, so that every word is transmitted 
from one generation to another by word of mouth.. In 
strong contrast to the difference in the dialects, there is an 
equally marked agreement in the most essential points 
concerning the customs and beliefs of various tribes in- 
habiting the whole of the Central area. It may be taken for 
granted that these developed when, under more favourable 
climatic conditions that we know once existed in the far 
past, communication between the groups of natives in- 
habiting the various parts of the Interior was much more 
easy than it is at the present day. With the gradual desicca- 
tion of the interior of the continent, larger groups and, 
within these, smaller ones became segregated. With 

this gradual segregation, which really consisted of a drawing- 
in towards certain centres, where, in times of drought, 
physical conditions were more favourable than elsewhere, 
intercommunication between the various groups and their 


constituent tribes became less and less frequent, and thus, 
in course of time, the dialects arose. While words, more or 
less with ease, can be modified and changed in savage 
tribes who have no stabilising written language, it is quite 
otherwise in the case of customs and beliefs, more especially 
with those that are associated with sacred matters and are 
thus fortified and made permanent by the existence of what 
is the equivalent of the “ religious sanction ” amongst more 
highly developed peoples. At all events, when once such 
things have become settled, they are, of all things, the least 
likely to change amongst savage people. It has probably 
thus come about that, whilst there is agreement in funda- 
mental points amongst the Central tribes in regard to 
organisation and customs, there is a marked difference in 
regard to dialect. 


The Tjingilli men were engaged in the performance of a 
series of totemic ceremonies that, in general features, were 
very closely similar to the very many that we had seen 
amongst the Warramunga at Tennant Creek. The whole 
series was called Wantju, and the object of their performance 
was to ensure the growth of the boys and girls, to make the 
former grow up strong and able to fight and endure, and to 
make the girls plump and well formed from a native point 
of view. We saw ceremonies concerned with the “ laugh- 
ing boy,” fire, yam, eagle-hawk and white cockatoo totems 
(Figs. 385, 386). In some of those of the yam totem, 
decorated slabs were used, on a few of which the designs 
clearly represented yams attached to their roots, but, as a 
general rule, no relationship could be traced between the 
decorations and the totemic animals and plants (Fig. 387). 
The performance always took place just at sunset, when the 
decorated men, representing the different totems, came and 
stood in single file, with their backs towards the audience, 
amongst whom one or two men stood up and struck their 
clubs with short staves. To the accompaniment of this 
clanging noise, the performers walked out, one by one, 
each of them usually holding a boomerang upright behind 
his back, and then crouched down behind a bush so as to 
hide themselves. After the men had gone away there was a 
short pause, and then the clanging was resumed and, one 
by one, each came out from his hiding-place and, with 
exaggerated high-knee action, walked on to the ceremonial 
ground and stood with his back to the audience, moving his 
body from side to side with a jerk as he kept time to the 
clanging of the clubs. His head was suddenly pulled back- 
wards and the ceremony was over. In the case of the white 
cockatoo and eagle-hawk ceremonies, the performers 
marched out, imitating the cry of the birds, and continued 
to do so all the time they were hidden behind the bushes 


and while they walked in again. 


Etiquette counts for much amongst the natives. While 

we were watching a yam ceremony, one of the men suddenly 
retired to one side and, sitting down on the ground, began 
to howl loudly. No one took the slightest notice of him, 

and it was quite evident that his grief was not proportionate 
to the noise he was making. We found that, some years ago, 
his brother, now dead, used to perform one of the ceremonies, 
and he was supposed to be so overcome by the recollection 
of his dead brother that he had to retire and give vent to his 
feelings. There was also another little bit of etiquette that 

we noticed. Two or three Warramunga men were visiting 

the Tjingilli camp, and, being fully initiated, they were,, of 
course, allowed to witness the ceremonies. After having 

seen the latter, however, they were under a ban of silence 
until such time as they had made a present of food to the 
men in charge of the performance. This, of course, did 

not mean any great trouble to themselves. They simply 

sent their women-folk, whom they had with them, out into 
the scrub to gather grass-seed and make a damper, which, 
on the second night, they brought to the ceremonial ground 
and handed over to their hosts. The Tjingilli men, one 

after the other, struck their heads lightly with a green gum 
twig and thus released them from the ban of silence. 


THE PANGS OF PAULINE—AND 


A DAINTY COMEDIENNE 
BY CHARLES BRACKETT 
THE NEW YORKER - NOVEMBER 26, 1927 


A PLAYWRIGHT who can 

think up a really dastardly 

wallop for Destiny to deal a 
supersensitive woman is practically as- 
sured of a Broadway production 
nowadays with Pauline Lord taking 

the count as the lady in question to 
the queen’s taste, or perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say to the taste of 
the Marquis. 


In “Spellbound,” at the Earl 

Carroll, Frank Vosper has seized upon 
the sufferings of the wretched little 
Englishwoman who was the central 
figure in the Thompson-Bywaters case 


five years ago, and has written an 
above-average interesting play about 
them. 


Mrs, Thompson, you may remem- 

ber, was the romancing wife of an 
English clerk. She very possibly nev- 

er did try to kill her husband, but her 
letters recounting attempts to do so 
whipped her lover into stabbing that 
superfluous individual, and caused Mrs, 
Thompson to be hanged by the neck. 


Mr. Vosper has pleaded the lady’s 
case well. He makes Ethel Carter, 

his heroine, a girl brought up black 
and blue from the pinch of poverty. 
Her imagination has always led her 

te make much out of nothing. She 
marries a pyschological monster who 
regards her sensitivity, and the scenes 
she makes, as a perpetual vaudeville 
show for his cruel amusement, and 
who doesn’t object even when she 
takes one Rowlie Bateson as her lov- 
er because it gives her new material 
to dramatize. He goes to the point 

of telling her that some harmless 
white liquid is a deadly poison, know- 
ing that she will play with the idea 

of poisoning him with it, but not have 
the courage to do so. That is exactly 
what happens, but he has counted with- 
cut Rowlie, who overhears the scene 
which follows, breaks through a win- 
dow, and does what Ethel would nev- 
er have dared to do, perhaps had never 
even wished to do. When last we 

see Ethel it is in the visitors’ room of 
the prison where she and her father 
learn that her last appeal has been dis- 
missed. | hope | need only add that 
her father is played by O. P. Heggie 

to make the tears which had already 
started to your eyes course right down 
your cheeks. 


There is nothing subtle in the way 
all this is set forth. All the charac- 
ters except Ethel are one-dimensional, 


and the dramaturgy is jerky. Even the 
poignancy could and should be in- 
creased. In the play Ethel has at least 
a manly, handsome lover, the kind of 
lover she would have asked of life; 
and to carry out the pattern of the 
play Ethel should have nothing. Row- 
lie Bateson should be an_ hysterical, 
shoddy little man whom she hypno- 
tized herself into believing Romeo. 
Every inch of the rope that hangs her 
should be twisted by her own unhappy 
mind. 


Nevertheless “Spellbound” is well 
packed with heartbreak and moreover 
Pauline Lord’s playing makes the mur- 
der scene about as hair-raising as any- 
thing taking place in the theatrical 
district. 


People must be so tired of hearing 
praise of Pauline Lord that, for her 
sake, | wish | could find some flaw 

in this performance of hers, but I’m 
afraid | can’t. The Pauline Lord 
adjectives have to be requisitioned all 
over again. 


In addition to the exquisite support 

of Mr. Heggie, distinguished service 

is rendered by Elizabeth Patterson 
and Campbell Gullen. Alison Skip- 
worth, in essaying the stricken re- 
spectability of Rowlie Bateson’s moth- 
er, seems to have strayed a little out- 
side her dramatic orbit. 


Bex Marquis,” by Noel Cow- 

ard, at the Biltmore, marks the 

return of that dainty little comedienne 
Billie Burke to her long-starved pub- 
lic, and what a dainty little comedi- 
enne she turns out to be nowadays! 
What a dainty, dainty, dainty little 
comedienne! 


The play is a comedy of the eight- 
eenth century, all taking place in the 
chateau of the Comte de Vriaac a few 


hours from Paris. 


De Vriaac is announcing the en- 
gagement of his daughter Adrienne 
to Miguel, the son of his old friend 
the Duke of Santaguano. Adrienne, 
however, loves her father’s secretary 
Jacques Rijar. Her father is under 

the depressing influence of his de- 
ceased wife, a cold and saintly woman 
who has made him forget Love, and 
Youth, and Folly. When Adrienne 
informs him of the state of her affec- 
tions he tells her that she’s mad, girl, 
mad. 


Then out of the night, and out of 

his past, there slips the Marquise Eloise 
de Kestournel. ‘The Marquise is one 

of those fertile femmes galantes in 
whom the eighteenth century abound- 
ed. Her first words to de Vriaac are 
“Raoul! Tell me of our child?” 


She is Adrienne’s real mother. Also 

it turns out that she is the mother of 
Miguel the prospective bridegroom. 
To avoid both the over-intimate alli- 
ance which threatens and embarrass- 
ing explanations on her part the Mar- 
quise puts through a horse-pistol wed- 
ding between Adrienne and Jacques— 
the pistols, which she herself holds, 
being levelled on de Vriaac’s confes- 
sor to make him perform the cere- 
mony. 


In writing the character of the 
Marquise Noel Coward has leaned so 
heavily on the gossamer wing of persi- 
flage that | thought I’d have to go out 
between the acts and telephone to the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Persiflage. 


Miss Burke looks ravishingly pretty 
in the part but she seems to have no 
confidence that her charm is working 
properly. As a result she is constantly 
tweaking it, or poking at it, and ex- 


citing it to little yips and gasps, 
which are exceedingly uncomfortable 
to see. In a lady as charming as Miss 
Burke can be without effort, that is 
simply ridiculous. 


At the Selwyn, “‘Nightstick” is by 

John Wray, the Nugents, and 

Elaine Sterne Carrington, all of 

whom seem to have felt that “Here’s 
to Crime” has been the consistent toast 
of Broadway for too long, and that, 
after all, a policeman has some useful 
function beyond the husky forgiveness 
of a pet felon just before the final 
curtain falls. “Nightstick” valiantly 
tries to throw sympathy on the side of 
the law and with the aid of a homi- 
cide-squad Mercutio and a magnifi- 
cently contrived second act succeeds, 
for an act at least. Before the play 

is over, however, | felt that the police 
were slipping back just a little. There’s 
nothing winsome about a third degree 
no matter how you present it. 


Joan Manning is the daughter of 

a policeman, and the fiancée of an- 
other, but she marries a gunman out 
of pity. Her husband, in building up 

an alibi for his most recent shooting, 
is unfortunate enough to choose as his 
chief prop Danny McGann, a secret 
service man who has wangled his way 
into the confidence of the gang of the 
precinct. Joan has known Danny as 
the friend of her father and of her 
former suitor. From the moment her 
husband presents Danny to her as the 
friend to whom he was telephoning 
during a certain debated ten minutes 
until Danny is shot down by the gang, 
“Nightstick” is tip-top thriller. 


The greatest fault of the play is its 
glumness. Comedy relief is almost 
totally lacking, and Joan is written as 

a mewing, complaining bore, only to 
be endured because of that second-act 
punch. 


Raymond Hackett gives a nice per- 
formance as Danny, and John Wray 
as Chick Williams engages exactly 
the right amount of distrust and dis- 
like. 


THE new “Artists and Models,” 

at the Winter Garden, is the best- 
looking revue | have known to ap- 
pear under the Shubert aegis. It re- 
joices in the services of Flor- 

ence Moore and Jack Pearl 

and employs also Jack Oster- 

man and Ted Lewis. Every- 

body was unanimous in saying 
that it was pretty funny—for 

a revue, 


| guess perhaps it was my 

cold which kept me from 

having a good time. You 

know how a cold will dull 

one’s finer perceptions. Mine 

even jaundiced me to the ex- 

tent of finding a Watteau- 

esque spitting game entitled “Honey 
Land” a little distasteful. 


THE AMERICAN SCENE AND CHARACTER 
A Resident Alien to Alien Critics 
by JOHN COWPER POWYS 


The Century - December 1927 


THEN | read certain vindictive 
strictures on America, wherein 

one philosophic observer 

after another analyzes human life in 
this country to such disparaging 
result, | feel a longing to make some 
sort of a reply. Like all "strangers 
within the gates" | have had my 
shocks and my malicious reactions ; 
but these experiences, granting them 
freely their due place, have left a 
margin, a borderland, of something 
else, about which it would seem 
ungrateful to hold my tongue. | think 
that the worst things in this country 


are emphatic and imposing, the best 
things imponderable and fluid ; and 
for that reason any adequate answer 
to these old-world criticisms must go 
to work in a subtle indirect manner 
and deal in nuances and intimations 
rather than in downright indignant 
retorts. 


And, after all, is not this in itself 

the best retort that could be made ? 
Against these point-blank accusations that the 
American Scene exercises a sinister influence 
upon human civilization, 

is it not the most penetrating 

apologia we could make 

use of, to throw into relief just those 
intangible things that touch most 
intimately the life of the spirit, indicating 
them here, and again there, 

dispersed through the whole chaotic 
spectacle ? Yes, and not only indicating 
them; showing the effect 

of these finer fragilities, these aspects 
of American life that are less solid 

than bricks and mortar, less obvious 
than bridges and railroads, upon at 
least one old-world mind. 

A "resident alien" like myself 

whose profession carries him into 
every part of the country feels as he 
reads books such as the recent ones 
by Joad and Siegfried that these 
attacks are much easier to make 

than to answer. It does not suffice 

to enumerate certain outstanding 
advantages which America possesses 
over all other quarters of the globe; 
advantages that no indictments can 
shake. Over these the more intangible 
felicities ebb and flow and waver, 

like clouds of midges above a powerful 
life-giving stream . 


The solid advantages can be 

quickly summed up. Such is the indulgence 

women enjoy and their unrestricted self-expansion ; such are the 
economic opportunities for the masses 

of the unprivileged ; such are the endless 

labor-saving and health-preserving scientific 


inventions ; such is the 

thinning out of those “armies of the 
homeless and the unfed" that poison 
the wells of life for all ; such is the 
airy buoyancy and gaiety—in spite 
of all its devastating extremes of 
heat and cold-of the atmospheric 
climate of this continent. 


Commenting upon the most obvious of 
these solid advantages, let 

me say at once that while we foreigners 
detect plenty of limitations 

to democracy along political and 
economic lines we are compelled to 

do unstinted honor to what it offers 

in the purely human and social field . 
Many a rough shock at first does 

the educated European receive ! | 
remember well what | felt when 

my leisurely patronizing tone-that 
peculiar class-conscious tone of 
Englishmen abroad-was received on all 
sides by amused indulgence. 

| remember what | felt when | was first 
addressed as a man rather than as 

a gentleman. "This man wants so-and-so" 
"Here's a man saying soand-so"; 

"Give the man back his 

seat, honey." By degrees however as 

| was buffeted into accepting my 
essential status quo, just Anthropos 
Erectus among other anthropoids, | 
came to recognize what a great moral 
advance had been made in this 
particular. Reconciled to being a 

man, it was more difficult to slip 
naturally into the réle of being a guy. 
"This guy wants his ticket" ; "Here's 

a guy kicking about his seat. " But 
even this has almost come now to 
seem no real derogation from primi- 
tive human courtesy. 


It is not only women in America 

who benefit by this large equality. 
Young people, over here, of both 
sexes are given an indulgence and a 
consideration which is an absolutely 
new thing upon the face of the earth. 


The children of Manhattan, for 
instance-who can forget the audacity 
with which they bathe in 

prohibited fountains and burn bonfires 
under the very noses of the 

police ? Those street bonfires have 
always seemed to me a brave symbol 
of the achieved freedom of youth in 
this country. How the little imps 
dance round them ! And, to my mind 
at least, this fire-dance of the New 
York children is sufficient evidence 
that an atmosphere exists here less 
disciplined by the bureaucratic 
“verbotens" of organized paternalism, 
whether imperial or Fascist 

or communist, than anywhere else 

in the world. 


One other commentary | would 

like to make on these solid advantages. 
Is the amazing power ofpublic 
opinion over here to be included 
among these superiorities ? This public 
Opinion in America is , it seems to 
me, a psychic phenomenon which 
cuts both ways. Led by the press, 

and reflected in the press, it does 
sometimes put an end to abominable 
evils, but more often-one has to 
admit it—it sets itself to hunt down 
and destroy that free expression of 
individual genius upon which the 

life of our race depends. 

On the other hand, over against 

this, it must be allowed that endless 
"queer ones," up and down this 
chaotic country, can live and die in 
their own extraordinary by-paths and 
back-waters, unnoticed, unspecified , 
uncatalogued ; persons who, on the 
other side, would be smoothed out 
and pruned and trimmed and polished 
by the pressure of some little 

group or coterie or class. The feelings 
of such eccentrics in America. 

must | suppose be more flagrantly 
outraged, their loneliness must be 
more acute, than would be the case 
abroad ; but if they do manage to put 


forth their blossoms, like seedling 
peach-trees in Middle Western dooryards, 
they display a strange and 

spontaneous quality, the beauty of 
original sensitiveness thrown into 

sharp relief against the primordial 

waste of the landscape. 


No doubt one of the great 
misunderstandings about Americans is 
due to the "protective coloring" with 
which people who do not fit into the 
standardized verdicts of their community 
evade the detection of their 
peculiarities. In England-with the 
weight of his class behind him-a 

man can be as eccentric as he pleases . 
It is indeed his joy and delight to 

assert his idiosyncrasies. English 
individuality therefore protrudes itself 
and fortifies itself where American 
individuality hides itself; but 

you have only to scratch one of these 
citizens and you'll find a prickly 
philosopher. 


But, as | have suggested, over 

and above these obvious benefits to 
humanity of the American Scene 

there hover a thousand nuances of 
delicate intimation, which in my 

own opinion are of far rarer, far 

finer significance. But one has to 
wander like an old-fashioned "bagman," 
up and down all manner of 
out-of-the-way quarters of this country, 
playing the Quaker and waiting 
patiently upon the Spirit, to catch 

these more subtle flavors of the confused 
hurly-burly. 


How, for instance, can the ways of 
such a continent be as inimical as 
these critics hint to the nobler motions 
of the soul when a man can 

wake up as | have done on many a 
Sunday morning in the most flagrant 
of all American cities, New York itself, 
and listen to the silence in the 
cool-blowing summer air, while the 


wind rustles the ailantus leaves at 
the window, lifting them up and 
letting them fall like undulating 
seaweed in a vast green rock-pool? 
Sunday mornings in America are 
indeed halcyon seas of luxurious 
quiescence to any one wakeful enough 
to be conscious of their peace. There 
is no deeper calm to be found in the 
depths of the ocean, in the heart of 
the desert. It is a psychic calm, 
produced by the relaxation of the 
quivering nerves of the most electric 
of all peoples. Such nerves when they 
do relax, relax to a level of abysmal 
somnolence unparalleled elsewhere, 
and out of these "fields of sleep " 

if the cool wind still blows what 
friendly sounds reach the ear! The 
echoing hoofs of the milkmens' 
horses, the siren-calls from the river, 
bringing rope smells and tar smells 
and the splash of waves at port-holes 
and the glittering, rocking sun-path 
to the horizon's rim, the twitter of 
sparrows, the murmur of pigeons, all 
these sounds as they come to us 
here, no less than anywhere else on 
the earth's surface, have the friendliness 
of those faint race-memories 

that Wordsworth loved to note as 
they came and went. 


But it is the silence itself on these 
Sunday mornings rather than any 
sound, rather even than the mass bell 
from St. Joseph's or the bell-buoy in 
the river, that seems to be the sleep 
of the great, taut, tense city, relaxed 
at last, taking her fill of " deep and 
liquid rest,, forgetful of all ill ." 

That wave-washed mountain of delicate 
towers, what may be its multitudinous, 
its Atlantean dream ? 


Millions of sleepers, in apartment 
houses, in tenement houses, in old 
doomed Dutch houses, under the 
spans of iron bridges, under the 
pillars of iron rails, lie horizontal 


and unconscious now, indrawn into 
the great cosmic diastole. Over it 

all the slippery sea-gulls sway and 
slide and are suspended. Over it all 
the white clouds journey, intent on 
voyages unknown to thought ; over 

it all shiver those invisible air-waves 
that rise and fall forever through 
space, linking life to the secret causes 
of life. 


| repeat once more-the essential 
spirit of America, its real contribution to 
civilization, is a psychic 

quality intimately associated with 

the geography of the continent, and 
far more involved with mystic nuances of 
feeling than with the making of Arrow 
Collars, Chevrolets, 

caskets, plow-shares, chewing-gum, 
kodaks, dynamite and steel-rails. 
Factories enough, industries 

enough, the traveler sees, from the 
old Dutch villages of New York 

State, through the small towns lost 

in the rich dark loam-lands of the 
Middle West, to the inhuman fastnesses 
of the Rocky Mountains ; but 

these Mills of Progress no more 

really dominate human character in 
these places-its drifting resilience, 

its humorous patience than they 
dominate the cosmogonic landscape 
which engulfs them. 

For between this landscape and 

this character there has grown up a 
psychic reciprocity older than any 
science. What those old Indians 
breathed in from the earth-spirits of 
this land—an evasive sensitiveness in 
womankind, a rooted withdrawnness 
in mankind can still supply its 

fluidity and its reserve to the modern 
mind that waits upon its spirit. 
Americans themselves, isolated 

in particular portions of their 

native land, are ready enough to 
defend their predilection for New 
England or the Far West or the 

Old South ; but what a wanderer like 


myself cannot help noticing is that 
the quality | speak of can be found 

in a measure everywhere you go, 
found in the most diverse places, be 
they prairie or desert, be they pastoral 
uplands or the littered débris 

of city environs. 


The thing | am thinking of, with 

its blending of human and natural 
elements is what Walt Whitman had 
in mind when he used the term 

" calamus-root" to express the spirit 
of his democracy of the wild, of his 
camaraderie of the waste. 


| have caught this "genius loci" 

of America, so furtive, so shy, many 
times off-guard and exposed. | have 
caught it in the upper reaches of the 
Hudson, when islands of green reeds 
and greener willows, backwaters of 
blue coolness and bluer irises, have 
broken through the mists of dawn. 

| have caught it with a pang of 
Capricious nostalgia, even in New 
York itself, when the name "Marion, 
Ohio," upon a crane-shovel has 
brought in a flash to my mind that 
Acadian perspective of names, 
Bellefontaine, Greencastle, Terre 
Haute, leading out of the metallic 
labyrinth of Manhattan, like the 
milestones of a highroad, into solitudes 
of frame-houses, picket- fences, 
cows, chickens and red barns of the 
Middle West! 


| have caught it above the muddy 
banks of the Mississippi where the 
city of St. Louis plants itself with 
four-square solidity, the richly gathered 
masses of the separate buildings 
rolling up, mounting up together 
ledge upon ledge, tier upon tier, as if 
inclosed, like the cities of old, by 
walls and ramparts-now seen all 
confusedly and vaguely imminent, 
through its own atmosphere of heavy 
smoke, penetrating all its interstices, 


the dusky pall of its identity! 


| have always felt that there was 
something "rich and strange" and 
dimly formidable about St. Louis ; 

and so apparently did the crowds at 
Le Bourget ! Has not this city 

turned out to be the palpable fulfilment 
of that weird prophecy of 

Leonardo, quoted by Paul Valéry ? 
"The great bird will take its first 

flight on the back of its great swan, 
filling the universe with stupor" and 
bringing "gloria eterna al nido dove 
nacque"-"eternal glory to the nest 
where it was born!" 

What aplomb, full of old long 
sun-baked siestas of forgotten Congo 
dreaming, do those St. Louis negroes 
show, sprawling on creaking balconies, 
hunched up on rusty fire-escapes 
great savage athletic bodies 

in flimsy modern clothes but with 

bare black feet, and women whose 
immense ebony faces seem to expand 
into the inhuman contours of idols 
between their jangling gilded earrings ! 
That wide steep declivity of slippery 
cobblestones descending to the 
water's edge-cobblestones not green 
with weeds or brown with mud, but 

of a forlorn phantasmal gray worthy 
of the very wharf of Lethe! 


And those vast outlandish riverboats, 
whose winter quiescence has 

all the indescribable melancholy that 
belongs to old deserted woodwork, 
rain-soaked and sun-bleached-the 
timber-life fled out of it and a sinister 
wraith-life entered into it instead! 

All these things have something 
about them that passes from Nature 
to Humanity; and back again from 
Humanity to Nature. 


| recollect finding myself once in 
Fargo, North Dakota, at a time 

when the great plains would naturally 
have been constricted under 


frozen snow. In place of this, long 
before her time, a strange uprising 
of the Spring Goddess had occurred. 
The atmosphere was full of a power 
that was like the presence of invisible 
flowing sap. The languid noonwinds 
seemed to carry on their 

breasts clouds of such impregnated 
balminess that one felt as though 
there were green shoots up there in 
the air. 


| recollect skipping several paces 
down one of those long “dirt” roads 

in sheer childish happiness. Nor was 
this feeling lessened when, in the 
very lumber-yard of the freight- 
station | came upon the stone image of 
some early Viking settler, mildly 
receptive to that relaxing warmth, 

and close to this monument an old 
Dakotan who, himself like some 
decrepit Eric the Red, uttered the 
words: "I feels growth abroad, mister!" 
Easy enough is it to pour forth 
pseudo-cultured abuse upon the 
thousands of prairie-lost “Main 
Streets" between Kansas City and 
Omaha. For civilization to "burn 

with a hard gemlike flame" it must 
undoubtedly have its roots in the 
deep past and its wavering decisions 
at some vital "parting of the ways"; 
but there are other moods, other 
conscious moments, other visions of 
the world which have also their 
human value. Life goes on, whether 

a man associates or does not associate 
his plowing and sowing, his 

business and barter, his loves and his 
frustrations, with the Greeks and 

the Romans, with the theology of 

the Middle Ages, with the philosophy 
of the Renaissance ! Grant that the 
intellectual continuity of the ages is 
broken, there is a primitive poetry 

of life, simple and natural, like the 

life of the aboriginals themselves, 
where the smoke rises from unlettered 
hearths and the corn is cooked and 


eaten on platters virginal of all 
esthetics. Men's thoughts can sink 
into themselves with a more earthy 
taciturnity, women's feelings can 
gather an ampler largeness, a freer 
grandeur, where they are not teased 
and fretted by the insidious pressure 
of these layers upon layers, strata 
upon strata, of old sophistries. 

And in this life of bed-rock simplicity 
one psychic quality profoundly 
essential to all great vision is not 
lacking, and that is a limitless 
intellectual humility. | have always 
regarded "humility" as the most 
creative inheritance of spiritual 
Christian culture ; and when | think 
of the banked-up conceit of intelligent 
Europeans, so opaque to the 

free flow of new ideas , | cannot help 
recognizing that in the possession of 
this quality alone Americans release 
a hope of immense moment, not only 
for their own future but for that of 
other races as well. 


When | have sometimes wandered 

at nightfall past the huge brazen 
boots and brazen trousers, past that 
tragically woeful countenance, of the 
Barnard statue of Lincoln in Cincinnati, 
| have known well enough 

that | was face to face with a spiritual 
emanation from all these dusty 
highways and "boardwalk” hamlets 
such as was a sufficient answer to the 
sophisticated accusations of the old 
world. But not an obvious answer ! 

An answer rather, dependent upon 
what one has observed, round the 
Franklin stove in many a remote 
Arkansas hostelry, in many a wayside 
Missouri station . Something 

coming and going on these sad 
prairie-winds, something advancing and 
retreating with these drenching rains 
and burning suns, a breath, a rumor, 
a movement in the air, a stir in the 
grass, a whisper over the wooded 
fences, a wild-goose cry above the 


tethered buggies in the meager 
squares, indicates to one old-world 
mind at least that the human spirit 
can find grist for its mill in a land 
where "Ben Hur" represents romance 
and the Bible represents philosophy! 


And the value of what might be 
called the American "quota" to the 
psychic ascent of the human race 
springs from the present situation. 
For here are all those "mechanical 
improvements" with regard to the 
effect of which on human character 
sages are So suspicious. But here 
between these vast horizons and 
these staggering inventions the 
denizens of these multitudinous little. 
country towns continue to live out 
their lives in almost Biblical simplicity. 
In such places there are no 

class divisions, no sophisticated vices. 
A spontaneous humanism such as 
would have delighted the soul of 
Rousseau himself answers to the 
clearness and freshness of the freeblowing 
airs. Hard-worked men and 

women seem to have energy enough 
left for an active friendliness such as 
makes the ingrown suspiciousness of 
old-world countrysides seem mean 
and bitter. It must be of this sort of 
primordial simplicity combined with 
hygienic science that Americans 
think, when in Berlin, Paris or Rome 
they cry aloud fortheir "home-town." 
But if they are women perhaps 

they have an even more definite 
homesickness. For the feminine 
influence in American culture is quite 
a new thing in the world, so it seems 
to me, and a thing of extraordinary 
interest. The truth is that the timbre 
of masculine activities in this vast 
country is still attuned to the pioneer 
note; so that through all their politics 
and business and camaraderie there 
is that rough, untidy, adventurous 
casualness which men naturally 
assume when left to themselves. 


And, except among professional 
students, the tougher "he-men" as 
they call them-the word itself is 
suggestive of what | am describing 
are content to leave culture pretty 
much in the hands of their "womenfolks." 
The result of this seems to be 

that all over this country the feminine 
attitude to life has invaded 

fiction and poetry and the decorative 
arts to an extent unparalleled in 
human history. And this feminine 
attitude is far less cramped and 
cynical and flippant than the attitude 
of a great deal of European literature. 
Not that it is in the least sentimental 
or banal. The poetry of Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, of Elinor Wylie, of 

Lola Ridge, holds its own with the 
best on the other side ; while the 
fiction of Elizabeth Madox Roberts, 
Martha Ostenso, Zona Gale, Ellen 
Glasgow, drives straight deep honest° 
furrows through the heart of many 

a mysterious field of human feeling 
quite remote from the experiences of 
the old world. 


The casualness, the litter, the 
toughness, the pioneer chaoticism of 
the "he-man's" America finds its 
esthetic expression in Theodore 
Dreiser's work. But there is also a 
new group of "super-sophisticates," 
mostly young men, poets and critics , 
like E. E. Cummings and Edmund 
Wilson, who seem to combine the 
psychic imagination of this vast 
fluctuating crowd of women with a 
sharp witty rigorous attempt to 

turn into a kind of mocking beauty 
those aspects of modern American 
life such as radio, jazz, prize-fighting, 
aéroplanes, circuses, futurist patterns 
of steel and iron, streams of consciousness, 
"claviluxes " of color, 

which poise themselves like a 
phantasmagoric mist of acrobatic shapes, 
on a high stretched tight-rope, raised 
aloft above both masculine activity 


and feminine emotion. 


This silly parrot-cry about Americans’ 
love of money ought to be 

answered ; and the way | shall 
answer it will seem to many Europeans 
a monstrous paradox in the 

face of the aggressive possessiveness 
and the resonant social "climbing" 

of the very rich and the nouveaux 
riches in this country. But it must be 
remembered that the vast majority 

of Americans are neither very rich 

nor nouveaux riches; any more than 
they are class-conscious "proletarians." 
They are that completely 

new thing in the history of our race, 
which one can only simply call 
American and leave it at that. 
Struggle for money they certainly 
do-day in, day out-but it is not, 

as it is with us Europeans, for the 
sake of the palpable benefits that 
money brings that they make it so 
fast and furiously. We Europeans 
treasure it because it brings social 
prestige, attractive possessions, and 
above all leisure. But the American 
pursues money for the sake of one of 
the craziest, vaguest, fantasticalest 
ideas that has ever entered a rational 
brain. He pursues it for the 

sake of what might be called 

" powerin-the-abstract," an idealistic, 
subjective, cerebral thing; a dream in 
fact without substance, without habitation, 
an "airy nothing," a floating 

will-o'- the-wisp ! 


This is why Americans who are 

making money leave their landscape, 
their houses, their streets, their 
gardens, their very automobiles, so 
littered, untidy and ramshackle. 

They are pursuing something that is 

a fantastic ideal. And how is this 

ideal of the average small-town citizen 
to be metaphysically defined ? | 
suspect that if we really could get to 
the essence of it, this tedious European 


tag about the Almighty Dollar 

would be proved the fallacy it is . 

Well ! Is not this "power-in-the-abstract" 
something parallel to the 

quests for intellectual truth, for 
esthetic beauty, for sensual pleasure 
as we know them in the old world ? 


Average Americans are as completely 
devoid of any epicurean “art of life" 
as were the monks of the Thebaid ! 
They have no taste for these things, 
no interest in them. Gourmands, 
virtuosos in meat and drink, hardly 
exist in America. Still less are Amer99 
icans misers. What money represents 
to them is something thinner than a 
ghost, less ponderable than a cloud. 
It is not even power in the European 
sense of that word that they are 

after not power, that is to say, over 
people, over things, over the destinies 
of nations. It is, as it were, the 
Platonic idea of power-powerfor its 
own sake, or if you will, the diffused 
potentiality of power; the sense of 
being in a position to experience all 
human experiences ; to give every 
form of privilege, every form of 
knowledge, every form of adventure, 
what they would call the "once over." 
It is in pursuit of this intangible 

Quest that, like so many standardized 
Don Quixotes they "post over 

land and sea," traveling-often with 
their whole families-not only from 
Salisbury Cathedral to the Parthenon, 
but from Mobile to Omaha and 

from Omaha to Detroit ; while, for all 
their fantastic ideal of being au 
courant with every level of human 
savoir-faire from Dan to Beersheba, 
they leave their littered country and 
return to their littered country with 
no more palpable possession "added 
unto them" than as if some airy 
mirage, some Fata Morgana had 

been luring them on. 


For, deep down, out of sight of the 


vision of any European critic, there 
emerges from the subconsciousness of 
millions of quiet Americans a strange 
and mystic restlessness. There is 
quizzical humor about this restlessness . 
It is not discontented or morbid. But it is 
at the extreme opposite pole from 
anything materialistic 

or self-satisfied. It is a sort of psychic 
answer toto some drifting whisper 
from the cosmos itself-flowing in 

from the unknown-prophesying 
incredible happenings. It is an 
abandonment, at once proud and 
humble, to some occult pressure in the 
air whirling up from the immense 
untamed landscape like a spiritual 
typhoon, a pillar of smoke by day 

and of fire by night, tornadoing 
forward in vast windy spirals toward 
the Uncreated. 


What these European critics fail 

to discern are not only the Lares and 
Penates of cities as different from 
one another as New Orleans, Indianapolis 
and San Francisco, giving 

each ofthem its own secret "genius," 
but the projected auras of the mass 
of isolated villages stretching from 
coast to coast. In these frost-bitten, 
sun-baked outposts of Progress, 
there exist, between the ""false- false 
fronts" of the ramshackle "stores" 
and the boarded "sidewalks," quaint 
indurated characters whose crusty 
humors, unrevealed to a Sinclair 
Lewis, would still delight the soul of 

a Laurence Sterne or a Charles Lamb. 
The visitor from England or France, 
who knows such people at home, 
naturally sees nothing of them in 
hotels and Pullmans, and he returns 
to write his indictment of 

America from his impression of a 
handful of big buildings that could 

be hidden in one little fold of the 
Rocky Mountains or lost behind 
sand-hills in the smallest of Arizona 
ranches ! 


But the supreme mistake made 

by the European psychologist in 
summing up the American character 
is the mistake of assuming that the 
superficial braggadocio of this polyglot 
people is anything but skin-deep. 

In one generation from his incoming 
a strange new reserve establishes 
itself in the nature of an immigrant; 

a reserve that underlies all his brio 
and all his effusive slang. This is the 
primitive reserve of America. This 

is the mood of the high cheek-bones 
and caustic lips of the old aboriginals . 
And it is a reserve that is totally 
concealed from the "reserved" 
Englishman and the ironic Frenchman 
concealed by the engaging candor 
and oratorical pedantry of the men 
who hide it ! Sometimes | dream 

that it is a reserve concealed even 
from its own possessors . But, such 
as it is, it shares its secret with the 
astounding natural features of the 
land that evokes it. If American 
culture has a vaporous fluidity which 
it derives from its emancipated 
womanhood, American character has 
a rooted withdrawnness which it 
derives from its overworked manhood. 
Whatever may be felt about a 
civilization that combines such 
elements, the present writer cannot 
conceal his premonition that, in 

Walt Whitman's quaint and 
characteristic jargon, "divine things 
well-enveloped" are likely to be its 
issue. 


Charles Anthony Robinson (Extern) was 
graduated from Dartmouth in the class of '25. 

He Is now in his third year at the Harvard Medical 
School. After completing his course there he will 
specialize in obstetrical surgery. "Extern" is his 
premier contribution to the literature of medicine, 
and is of course written out of his own experience. 
Charles Anthony Is a brother of Henry Morton 
Robinson whose many contributions have made 


him popularly known to all CENTURY readers. 


EXTERN 

How the Babies of the Slums Are Brought into the World 
by CHARLES ANTHONY ROBINSON 

The Century - March 1928 


IN THE register of the Lying-In 
Hospital, | was an extern in 
obstetrics, but to my colleagues 

on the District and to Dr. 

Challoner my chief, | was just 
another baby-snatcher-and a pretty 
verdant one at that. In the traditional 
manner of Harvard medical 

students | was fulfilling my obstetrical 
requirements by delivering 

babies in the slums of Boston. Along 
with three other stripling ' prentices 

| was quartered in an out-patient 
branch of the Hospital-the Clinic, 

we called it an ancient lodginghouse 
squatting gray and toad-like 

in the center of the District. Around 
us the District coiled like a great 
urban jungle, peopled by sallowy 
nyctalops and other mysterious 
bipeds, intersected by creeks of dark 
traffic and refuse-choked lanes. It 
was region of deeps and crevasses 
that no mere extern could hope to 
chart, fathom or conquer. To the 
south it struck the water-front and 
reeled jaggedly along the docks ; on 
the west it was fringed by railroad 
yards; and far to the east it ended 
smack up against the stench and 
desolation of the city abattoir. This 
was our terrain; in this area of 
reeking tenements, flooded cellars, 
dives, alleys, piers and passageways, 
we delivered in one summer 

exactly 101 babies, and lost only one. 
And there was greater mourning 
among the baby-snatchers for the 
one that was lost, than rejoicing 
over the hundred that were justly 
delivered . 


Fancy babies of the silver-spoon 
species have often cost their parents 
upward of a thousand dollars, and 
infants of the ordinary gurgling 
variety can be picked up moderately 
cheap for two or three hundred. But 
on the District all babies are admitted 
gratis, else they would never 

be admitted at all. Prenatal care, 
actual delivery, nursing, instruction , 
medicine-yes, and sometimes 

quarter in the gas-meter-are details 
of the service maintained by the 
Hospital for the benefit of the District. 
But although the Hospital 

maintains the service, the babysnatchers 
actually do the work. As 

student obstetricians we received no 
fees, and were allowed to accept no 
gratuities. We paid for our own food, 
laundry and transportation. We lost 
our own sleep, wore out our own 
shoe-leather, and dropped from three 
to five pounds a week on the arduous. 
job of ushering black, yellow and 
white babies into their respective 
homes. After a month on the District 
we were bundles of raw, uninsulated 
nerves. But for every 

penny we spent and for every pound 
we lost, we gained an unpurchaseable 
experience of medicine and a firsthand 
feeling for humanity. Of teachers, the 
District is the sternest and 
greatest-and obstetrics is not all it 
teaches either. 


| was assigned to the District on 

June 28, 1927. It happened this way: 

| had already landed a job as dietician 
on the Floating Hospital, and 

was planning to cruise around Boston 
harbor all summer, preparing menus 
for two hundred hungry babies. 

But the day before we weighed 
anchor, the hospital burned to its 
keelson, and |, with a whole summer 
ahead of me, was without a job. So | 
called up my medico-political friend 


Charley Breadon, a house officer in 
the City Infirmary, and a bag-man 
born. 


"Charley," | said, "here's a seagoing 
Osler, a young but nautical 
tonsil-slicer without a berth." 

"No pun intended," he replied, 

"but can you deliver babies?" 
"Anywhere. Why not?" | was 
bluffing, and Breadon knew it. 
"Well, if you think you can handle 
an obstetrical service for the summer, 
there's a vacancy at the Lying- 

In. Falls due at six to-night. 

And in case you feel shaky on your 
technique, I'd suggest that you hop 
over to the maternity ward and 
watch a delivery. " 


"Good idea," says I, hanging up. 

| hurried over to the Lying-In, and 
while three doctors and as many 
nurses hovered over the patient, | 
witnessed for the first time the 
thaumaturgic wonder of a baby 
coming into the world. 

And that night at ten o'clock, | 

went out on my first case-alone. 

The young extern going on his 

first assignment carries a bag of 
instruments, an instruction book, a 
flash-light and a pious realization of 
his own ignorance. True, he has 
examined all the diagrams, has read 
hundreds of pages on the technique 
of delivery, and has gone through all 
the maneuvers with a dummy torso 
and a baby doll. He is armed with 
the assurance that eighty-eight per 
cent of all children are born normally, 
and would be delivered perfectly 
whether he were in attendance 

or not. He knows further that in the 
case of an abnormal birth, a telephone 
call will bring immediate 

assistance from his chief, and that 

in the event of serious complications 
an ambulance will land his patient 

in one of the finest maternity hospitals 


in the East. He knows all this , 

but the knowledge does not prevent 
him from being as nervous as a rooky 
under his first barrage. 


The evening began slowly. | 
reported to Dr. Challoner, the House 
Officer (hereinafter to be termed the 
H. O.) and was given a hatful of 
instructions to mull over at my 
leisure . The H. O. was himself a 
young doctor on the last lap of his 
internship. Sentimentality was not 
his failing, and so his closing remarks 
may be regarded as a fair and 
unpoetical statement of the District 
philosophy. 


"Remember," said Challoner, 

"you're on an important service, a 
service that calls for patience, nerve, 
and at the proper time, action. We 
realize that you are not an expert. 
But you've got the rudiments of a 
brain, and we ask you to use it. 

Now these women who are to be 
your patients are for the most part 
foreigners, usually ignorant and 
almost always dirty. But never forget 
that they are women and human 
beings. | want you to give them 
every care and attention you'd give a 
Social Register matron. And mind 
you, no superior airs. Don't make 
the mistake, as others have done, of 
thinking that you're doing these 
women a favor. Ignorant as they 
are, they are contributing greatly to 
your education as a doctor, and for 
every hour you spend with them 
you're being rewarded ten times. 
over. Another thing; they think you 
are a full-fledged doctor, and never 
permit them for a moment to think 
otherwise. Actually you are a doctor; 
you have a permit from the State to 
engage in a limited practice of 
medicine. When you step over the 
threshold of a house, take the 
command you're entitled to. Get out in 


front and stay there, or else you'll 
find the neighborhood midwife putting 
it all over you, or perhaps a 
stevedore husband will decorate the 
ceiling with your viscera. Lastly, 
preserve asepsis ! Boil everything, 
scrub up six times over, otherwise 
your patient will get Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever or something 

worse. That's all. Now stand by for 

a call." 


| stood by, or rather fidgeted 

about until nine o'clock, taking last 
glances at my charts and diagrams, 
and addressing as many questions as 
| dared to Holt and Purdy, my 
confréres on this baby-snatching 
detail. They were veterans of two 
weeks' service, with records of nine 
and ten babies respectively ; for an 
hour they alternated in giving me 
the usual hypodermic jabs of advice. 
Much that they told me was practical 
and helpful ; to conclude their 
performance they enacted a tableau 
that was as indescribable as it was 
priceless. Then, seeing | was still 
nervous, Purdy came in gravely 
with, "There's really nothing to it, 

big boy. After the first seven hours 
it's a cinch. Of course, if pre-eclamptic 
toxemia sets in, and the blood 
pressure hits 250 or in case its 
triplets-why God help you. But 
otherwise you won't have much 
trouble. Seriously though, | advise 
you to hit the mattress for a blink of 
sleep. You're Number One on the 
blackboard, and you can't tell when 
you'll make your next connection 
with sweet ' sleep that knits up the 
ravell'd sleave of care,' as Shakspere 
says." 


| realized | was wearing myself 
out, and started to get undressed, 
laying my clothes firemanwise on 
the backs of two chairs. My head 
was barely on the pillow when the 


telephone rang. | was at the receiver 
before the bell stopped vibrating. 

A heavy frightened foreign voice 
clotted the wire with jumbled noises. 
Finally | gathered that some one's 
Minnie was having a baby, and that 
| was wanted quick. 

“Name and address ?" 

"Jake Sidoloufkos, 14 Beeler 

Street. Come quick. ' 

"I'll be right over. 

Get some water boiling." 


| slid into my clothes, at the same 
time reading Minnie's prenatal history 
in the clinical register. She had 

made her calls irregularly, and her 
record was far from complete. But | 
found that she was a Lithuanian , 
had married a Greek, was twenty 
four years old, the mother of four 
children, all previous births normal, 
no toxic history-apparently everything 
was O. K. | scribbled my 
whereabouts on the House blackboard, 
and ran out into the street. 

It was ten o'clock, not a surface-car 
was in sight. But even if the tracks 
had been loaded with trolleys, | 
couldn't have stood the suspense of 
dragging snailishly toward Minnie 
and her baby. | scared up a taxi, and 
after fifteen minutes of jouncing over 
cobblestones and getting lost up 
blind alleys, the driver brought me 
to a darkened barracks standing ona 
miserable crooked lane. 

| knocked on the ground-floor 
windows. No answer. | ran up one, 
two, three flights of stairs, shouting 
as | went, "Sidoloufkos ; hey, Jake 
Sidoloufkos ." But my cries echoed 
like shouts in a dream through the 
doorless rooms of an abandoned 
house. Leaping again down the 
rickety stairs, | noticed quite by 
accident a beam of light filtering 
through a crack in the basement 
floor. 


| stumbled over a broken bulkhead, 
and for the first time realized 

the importance of the flash-light in 
modern medicine. My pocket light 
showed me a broken-latched door ; | 
pushed it open and entered the most 
desolate human habitation | had 

ever seen. | was to see many more 
such rooms, but the awful squalor of 
that dwelling place struck me with 
raw and unaccustomed force. 

Pushing my way through a clump of 
neighbors who had gathered for the 
fracas, | found my patient sharing a 
sheetless bed with three sleeping 
children. She was in a deep coma, 
and even in my excitement | knew 
that her pulse was pounding dangerously. 
Though there was nothing 

on her chart to guide me, | suspected 
toxemia. My blood-pressure apparatus 
would clinch the diagnosis. Sure 
enough, the sohygmomanometer 
registered 220. A hospital case, and no 
mistake. My instructions were to call 
the H. O. immediately. | looked 
around that room for one intelligent 
face, one pair of ears that could be 
trusted with a simple message. | saw 
not one. The husband was gazing at 
mein dumbapathy, helpless as a 
smitten ox. "Does any one here speak 
English?" cried . Noanswer. | bolted 
for the street, ran wildly for three 
minutes till | saw the red lamp of a 
police station, and in another thirty 
seconds | had shot in an emergency 
call to the H. O. 


"Challoner," | kept my voice 

steady, low, "this is Robinson. I'm 

at 14 Beeler Street. Cellar. Got a 

toxic case here. Coma, blood pressure 
over 200, high temperature. Come 
right over." 

Challoner arrived in a sweat with 

the "big bag" ten minutes later. 

One glance at Minnie's face told him 
the story. "Eclampsia gravidarum, ” 
he murmured, confirming my diagnosis. 


"Get an ambulance. If she 
lives till we get her to the hospital, 
she's lucky." 


At this juncture Mr. Jake Sidoloufkos 
seemed to apprehend that 

all was not well with his Minnie. 
According to hospital regulations 
Challoner had to get the husband's 
consent before moving his wife to the 
hospital. While | ran for the ambulance, 
Challoner debated with a 

scared and stubborn Greek. Jake 
didn't want his wife to go to the 
hospital. She had already given 

birth to four children without the aid 
of an ambulance, and he was con- 
vinced that if she put her mind to it, 
she could do it again. He firmly 
believed that we were taking her 
away to murder her, and his belief 
was Shared by every one else in the 
room. Finally, after | had returned 
and cleared the room of chattering 
women, Challoner won a reluctant 
consent from Jake to move his wife 
to the hospital. We could have 
reached the same conclusion more 
directly with a black-jack. 

While we were haranguing Jake, 

the ambulance clanged up; we bundled 
Minnie up the cellar stairs on a 
stretcher, and were off-Challoner 

in the wagon with our patient, while 

| was perched up beside Dooley the 
driver. Dooley began by putting ina 
chew; he then offered me the plug. 

| almost pulled out a good incisor on 
that wedge of rank tobacco. "Operating 
Entrance," | ventured, "and 

drive like hell. " Dooley withered 

me with a glance, and methodically 
jammed the accelerator to the floor. 
After a tilting mile of cobblestone 
craters we hit a real pavement and 
the speedometer climbed to fifty. 
"Yank that gong," spat Dooley. | 
yanked continuously-and felt like a 
conquering hero. Theater crowds, 
pouring out of the playhouses, picketed 


the sidewalks, or parted like a 

Red Sea trough before our clanging 
chariot. Street crossings were blurs 

of red and green lights. Clang, 

clang, gangway for Life, Death and 
the Baby-snatchers-eclampsia 
gravidarum what an order on one's 
first case-cling, clang-why, the 

world's paralyzed—everything seems 
to be standing still. Ceesar never 

rode through such a crowd at such a 
clip-Ceesar? why Ceesar?-figure 

that out later-now | know why 
ambulance drivers stay ambulance 
drivers . Before the chew had begun 
to cool in my mouth, Minnie had 

been rolled into the surgical amphitheater. 
Dennis, the good Dennis, 

the Ceesarean marvel, was laying off 
his antiseptic field on Minnie's abdomen- 
Challoner was dousing the 

ether pads—and half an hour later | 
was trying to explain to Jake 
Sidoloufkos that his wife had just given 
birth to twins by a Cesarean section. 


For the next month | lived, 

breathed and was the District. It 
belonged to me, and | belonged to it. 
The dreary alleys that had heretofore 
been the lair of tom-cats and the 
refuge of garbage barrels, became the 
avenues of my profession , the highways 
of my practice. The cops on the 

beat began to salute me with a 

"Good morning, Doctor," and one 

day, after | had been on a case 

fifteen hours the previous night, 

Lilly, the Clinic housekeeper, took 

me into her confidential pantry and 
gave me the inner dope on breech 
births. | was no longer a neophyte, 
peering into textbooks for information. 
| was eye to eye with life , a 
practitioner of obstetrics, a fullfledged, 
double-barreled babysnatcher with 
twelve babies-three 

of them pickaninnies-to my credit. 

| no longer trembled at the thought 

of twins. No longer did | spray 


ether on my coat to impart a professional 
aroma. The inner buoyancy 

of a great confidence had floated me 
over many a dangerous reef, and 
doubtless would serve me again. 

when | was headed for the rocks of 
inexperience. 


For the first day or two | had 

planned to do some extra reading on 
the job. Having mastered-in my 

own mind, anyway-the technique 

of normal delivery, | planned to 

trace some of the more complicated 
courses that babies choose in popping 
into existence. Conscientiously, and 
with much show of diligence, | tried 
to apply myself to Williams on Obstetrics. 
But the District wouldn't 

permit it. It claimed me for eighteen, 
twenty hours a day, sometimes more, 
pommeling me into a hundred protean 
shapes to suit its needs, bleeding 

me of strength and tossing me exhausted 
on to my cot for an hour of 

dog-like sleep . | was not only The 
Doctor, but the spiritual confidant 
and adviser, the shaper of destinies, 
the job-finder, the friend and often 
the financier of its poverty-stricken 
residents. No one in the District has 
any money, nor ever will have a 
chance to get any. Few of the men 
have jobs ; many of them are, were 
or will be, in jail. Life in the District. 
has no upward curve; no joyous 
sweep into the light of health and 
prosperity. It drops forever downward, 
or at best moves miserably 

along on a level below the meanest 
conceivable standard of existence. 
Ideas of sanitation and personal 
hygiene have never penetrated these 
lousy rooms and unlighted cellars. 

| once sat on a nail keg six hours 
waiting for a baby to come, and 
finally delivered it in a lampless 
garret while a neighbor held my 
flash-light. The infant, like many 
another in the District, had to be 


wrappedin newspapers because there 
was not a shred of cloth, clean or 

dirty, to be found in the house. 
Conditions are so hopeless that one 
does well to forget them, if he can, as 
soon as he can. 

A baby-snatcher soon learns that 

he must work with whatever comes 

to his hand. He carries his own 
sterilizer, and as soon as he arrives 

he starts a kettle of water boiling. 

In his battle against infection , 

boiling water is his chief aid. But 
sometimes it has to be boiled in a borrowed 
kettle, on a neighbor's stove, over 

fuel that the young extern has purchased. 
Towels, bed linen, layettes 

are fables all. Rats eat the soap as 

fast as the doctor lays it down. 
Plumbing is primitive, beds are 
blanketless, roaches swarm out ofthe 
crack-plastered walls—and yet in the 
midst of these social swamps, mother 
love and paternal anxiety struggle to 
lift the infant, for an hour at least, 

out of the stagnant scum and the 
miasmic steam. But | do not remember 
a single instance where my instructions 
to the mother or my jobhunting zeal for 
the father produced 

a permanent change for the better. 

The specific gravity of the District is 
heavy as death itself, and no third 

year medical student can hope to free 
a single victim from its grasp. 


The extern's first duty after the 

baby is born, is to make it cry. A 
good lusty yell, sustained and resonant, 
is better than grand opera to 

the baby-snatcher's ears. In case the 
newcomer didn't speak up and greet 
his new world, he was immediately 
thrust into a tub of lukewarm water. 
This, with a slap on the buttocks— 
using the palm of one's hand as a 
baton-usually started the music. 
Then the eyes had to be carefully 
washed with silver nitrate, to prevent 
ophthalmia neonatorum. Then the 


baby is handed over to the more 

or less charitable offices of a neigh- 
bor, and the extern's attention is 
fixed upon the mother. The details 

of postnatal treatment may be found 
in any standard work on obstetrics ; 

it is quite unnecessary that | dwell 
upon them here. After waiting two 
hours, during which time all curiosity- 
seekers and clothes-line acquaintances 
are kept out of the room, the 
baby-snatcher makes the mother as 
comfortable as he can, and hurries 
back to the Clinic. There he awaits 
the next call, or proceeds to make his 
daily round of visits. For in addition 

to the actual delivering of babies, he 
must keep in touch with his "cases" 
to see that no complications set in. 
For the first three days he must 

make three calls a day ; for the next 
week he must make at least one daily 
call. Thus, if a man has six babies 

in a week, he can barely make the 
prescribed number of calls. And of 
course he also runs the risk of 
encountering more new babies ! 

A normal case was usually discharged 
after ten days. We used to 

try to make the mothers stay in bed 
during this period, but no amount of 
persuasion could keep them off the 
floor. A good way to discover if a 
woman had been walking around, 
was to look at the soles of her feet. 
But this was merely theory. Half 

the time the dirt on the floor could 
add nothing to the plantar surfaces 
of our patient's feet. Every day a 
history of the case had to be recorded 
at clinical headquarters. This meant 
frequent physical examinations, 
which brought into play our stethoscopes, 
thermometers, sohygmomanometers 
and other medical hardware. 


We listened for systolic murmurs and 
made much of pulmonary percussion 
and Wassermann tests. The experience 
in practical anatomy was 


invaluable, and we developed a 
surprisingly good technique in handling 
our patients. Often, as | overhauled 

a docile immigrant girl, Dr. Challoner's 
warning rang in my ears, 

"Ignorant as they are, these women 
are contributing greatly to your 
education as a doctor. " For the most 
part the women were amenable to the 
courteous professional interest | 
displayed in them. They probably 
thought they were getting something 
for nothing. But | knew | was. 

The baby-snatcher also learns that 

he is supposed to be a whole outpatient 
department in himself. He 

bandages, anoints and prescribes for 
the entire population of the tenement 
he is visiting. Children outnumber 

his adult patients six to one. One 
does not have to say, like the Nazarene, 
"Suffer little children to come 

unto me." They came in droves, in 
their mothers' arms, cursed with 
scabs, cross-eyes, clubfeet and 
running noses. | treated them all , 
according to my very limited 
knowledge and resources. Castor-oil was 
always a Safe play ; spirits of niter in 
hot water never did any kid a bit of 
harm. Often a mere laying on of 
hands-or better yet, a card to the 
children's free clinic-had the desired 
effect of cheering a scraggly, 
worn-out mother who rewarded me 
on the spot with a wan smile and a 
promise to use the splinter of castile 

| sometimes was able to give. 
Whenever | was confronted by a 
bedful of howling youngsters | 

quieted them by distributing licorice 
whips with a large hand. This tough 
and rubberish confection is a great 
soother of your crying children . It 

fills their mouths with rich syrups 

too unctuous to be lost ; the dark 
sweet juice washes away all sorrow; 
teeth and hands are kept busy, and to 
the accompaniment of a sucking, 
sloshing chorus, the extern goes to 


work on the mother. 

| found it hard to refuse all the 

wine, home-brew and white mule 

that was offered me, especially at 
christenings where | was the honored 
guest. For reasons not quite apparent, 
many infants are named after 

the extern who delivers them, and the 
honor must never be interpreted as 
an empty one. District etiquette 
demands that the celebrants supply 
the poisonous liquor and that the 
extern drink his share of it . Back 

and side may well go bare, the stove 
may stand rusting and coalless in the 
bleak kitchen, but the supply of 
bootleg must not, does not, wane 
while the christening party goes forward. 
Many a stiff kick of white 

mule | have poured surreptitiously 
into the sink before slipping away to 
make a late call. Few children in the 
District can say that they did not 
have a wet and wonderful christening. 
Far into the night the accordion 
wheezes, the seamed floor creaks 
beneath the dancing feet, and the 
can is charged cheerily as the 

District celebrates the arrival of another 
baby. 


Occasionally Holt, Purdy and | 

would find ourselves together in the 
living-room of the Clinic, with nothing up, 
and Number One-whoever 

he might be waiting for a call. At 
such times we would sit around 
"reminiscing" like Shiloh veterans, 
comparing cases, joshing the newest 
baby-snatcher, or condoling such of 
our brethren as were playing in tough 
luck. There were several varieties of 
tough luck, "flivvers" and "placentas" 
being the most common. A 

flivver meant that after you had 
spent six hours on a case and saw no 
prospects of immediate delivery, you 
went back to the Clinic emptyhanded 
and broken-hearted, and put 

a large zero opposite your name. A 


"placenta" ran quite the other way; 
and meant that you arrived after the 
babywas born. For this achievement 
you also got a zero. Of the two, 
however, a placenta was the least 
desirable, because you were obliged 
to follow the case and make all the 
calls just as though you had actually 
delivered the baby. One unfortunate 
extern named Collier oscillated between 
flivvers and placentas for a 

week, and at the end of that period 
had a string of zeros and was minus 
many hours of sleep. 


Collier, by the way, was an unhappy 
and ill-fated extern , a type of 

man that the District delights to 
crush and discourage. He was an 
expert laboratory technician, a diligent 
student and a shark at theory. 

His conscience was active and spotless. 
But in spite of these manifold 
qualities, he didn't " go good" on the 
District. | think he lacked the 
humanity that is basic in every good 
doctor, or the cleverness to cover up 
his mistakes-which is equally important. 
But whatever he lacked, he 

went out one night and had to be 
rescued by a squad of patrolmen. 
The incident is still with me. 

Collier had a call at 6:30 P.M. from 
the negro quarter, and while he was 
getting his bag ready, | read off the 
history of the case to him. It ran 
something like this : Hattie Guy 
(colored) age thirty-four; number of 
pregnancies, eight ; occupation of 
husband, in jail. "Boy, what a setup!" 
| commented. Collier was 

trembling violently—it was his second 
case. Remembering my own 
timorous beginnings, | hastened to 
reassure him by reading "All previous 
births normal, that is, except the 

last one—which went to the hospital. 
Well, good-by and good luck, 

doctor. " 


Six hours passed and no word 

came from Collier. His regular call 
was three hours overdue ; finally it 
came in at midnight. Challoner 
awakened me and said "Just got a 
call from Collier. He's in trouble. 
Come along. " 

We found the house, climbed the 
back stairs, and with the aid of a 
policeman broke into a squalid flat. 
We found Collier in the kitchen, tied 
to a chair, with three black bucks 
taking turns pounding him into a 
very unprofessional jelly. Hattie 

Guy was in the last stages of labor; 
prompt anesthesia and Challoner's 
instruments brought forth a fine 
baby boy. After pacifying the 
husband and Hattie's two brothers—all 
temporarily out of jail-we got 

Collier back to the Clinic and he told 
us what had happened. 

It seems that he had broken the 
unwritten law of the District : he had 
betrayed to his patient-or rather 
her husband that he was not a real 
doctor, but only a third year medical 
student out on his second case. Mr. 
Guy's demands that morphine be 
administered to relieve prenatal 
pains, were met by Collier's bald 
admission that he didn't know how 
to do it. "What?" roared the husband, 
"Ain't you no doctor?" "No," 
whimpered Collier. "Then whaffor 
you tamperin' with my wife, white 
man?" Smack, crash ! After an 

hour of alternate threatening and 
lambasting, Mr. Guy and his two 
brothers-in-law convoyed Collier to 
a telephone and made him call 

up a "real doctor." If we hadn't 
arrived in time, Collier's ears would 
have been carved off by willing 
razors. 


The moral of the tale is, of course, 
that we were obliged at all times and 
places to pose as full-fledged doctors, 
and to turn aside by diplomacy or 


subterfuge all requests that we perform 
operations that we had neither 

the skill nor the authority to perform . 
Our hypocrisy, if such it must 

be called, was wholly justified by the 
circumstances. In cases of real 

danger we could summon at ten 
minutes notice a corps of doctors 
competent to operate on a princess. 
But we ourselves were not allowed to 
administer ether, morphine or any 
drug not specifically mentioned in 

our book of instructions. Nor were 

we allowed to perform any surgical 
operation. If there was any suspicion of 
abnormality, we immediately called in 
the H. O.—and even 

he was restricted in the measures he 
could employ. All major operations 
were performed at the Hospital by a 
visiting surgeon. Thus every ascending 
degree of risk in this most 

important business of delivering 
babies was insured by meticulous 
precautions, based on nearly a century 
of experiment and practice. 


The District teemed with life, 

various and multicolored, unrolling a 
bolt of many-figured cloth before our 
student eyes. We saw happiness in 
the dancing feet of an Italian father, 
lifting his new-born son to give him a 
taste of wine; tragedy in the eyes of 
the unmarried girl, penniless in the 
back room of a lodging-house; pure 
comedy in the milkman who, seeing 
our flash-lights and note-books, 
mistook us for gas inspectors. And 
hardest of all to contemplate-the 
tragic fate of the average baby born 
on the District was daily forced upon 
our tired conscience. What became 
of the tiny bundles of warm helpless- 
ness after we discharged them? 
What happened to the mothers we 
were so eager to help, and who, for 
the most part, were such faithful and 
obedient patients ? The tragedy of 
the District is this : after the excitement 


and the drama of childbirth 

is over, after our daily calls have 

been made and we have watched the 
infant begin to grip life with his 
curling fingers, after we have 
discharged mother and child from the 
Clinic, they drift back into the 
anonymous alleyways, back to the 
sheetless beds in the fetid rooms 
where no mere extern can follow to 
save them. | asked Challoner about 

it one day. "Forget it," was his 

terse reply. "It's not our job to blast 
these stinking rat-holes out of existence. 
Suppose we report conditions 

to the Health Department. What of 

it? You can't cure economic ulcers 
with medical recommendations!" Then 
he slowed down, and added, "But 

it certainly gives me the creeps to see 
my civilization condemning a mother 
and child to one of those living 
tombs." 


One such mother and child | saw, 
the day before | left the District. | 
was coming back to the Clinic at 
daybreak, when | saw a dimly familiar 
figure approaching through the 
morning mist. She was carrying a 
shawl-covered bundle in her arms, 
crooning a strange Celtic lullaby as 
she trod the mean streets of South 
Boston. Oblivious to everything but 
the living warmth at her breast, she 
passed me; turning, | called her by 
name ; 

"Mrs. Delehanty,” | said, “don't 

you remember me?" 

"Why sure," said she, "it's the 
Doctor. How could | forget the 
doctor that brought me my little 
Willy. Here now, look at the 

darlin'." And she pulled the shawl 
away from Willy's pinched blue face. 
He looked like a hungry infant not 
yet three weeks old-which was just 
what he was. 

| couldn't account for her five 
o'clock rambling. "Where've you 


been," | asked her. 

"Oh, working. | got a fine job for 

myself over in the city there. | 

scrub bank floors at night, so | can 

be with my kids in the daytime. 

But | have to feed Willy, so | take 

him with me, and lay him right on 

the president's own chair. He likes 

it-Willy does, | mean. " 

In the presence of this scrubwoman 

| felt suddenly and completely unimportant. 
"Well, take care of yourself, Mrs. Delehanty- 
and if anything goes wrong with Willy, bring 
him into the Clinic. " | realized the 

inanity of my remarks ; apparently 

Mrs. Delehanty did not. She went 

on her way crooning in a soft minor, 
stopping every twenty paces to peep 

under her shawl and glory in the 
possession of Willy. And I, being 

only a dull and muddy-mettled 

extern, went back to the Clinic, 

threw myself on my cot and slept for 
thirteen hours straight. 


‘PROHIBITION ~ 

McCALL’S MAGAZINE JANUARY 1928 

AMERICA S AMAZING EXPERIMENT 

By Rev.E. Parkes Cadman, 2D LP 

PRESIDENT OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST 


NATION-wide, prohibition in the 

United States is a matter of far extended in- 

terest. | have traveled in nearly every 

State of the Union, in the 

Dominion of Canada, and in half a 

dozen countries of Europe since the 

Eighteenth Amendment was ratified. In all these widely 
separated regions | found many who were indifferent to 
the League of Nations and the World Court; in none did 

| find anyone who was even neutral about prohibition. 
For the Wets of every nation it is either a tragedy ora 
farce; a menace to freedom, the beginning of the end 

for democratic rule, an odious usurpation of personal 
right and liberty by a blind, bigoted, pharisaical puritanism. 
For the Drys it is the moral triumph of the century, 

a bold brave adventure registering marvelous advance in 
human affairs; a new era of commercial expansion, 


and of an accelerated moral and religious progress. Even had 
it done no more than wipe out that sink of non-social 
iniquities, the saloon, the experiment, we are told by the 
Drys, and by not a few Wets, would have been well 

worth while. The enactment of all prohibition measures is based 
upon the right of the community to rank above the individual 
wherever the general welfare is at stake. As to whether 
social control of the drink trafic is either wise 

or expedient, there is much difference of opinion and an 
equal confusion of data. It cannot be too strongly stated 
that the so-called facts circulated by the Wets are fre- 
quently highly colored, or only partially significant and 

very inconclusive. It must also be conceded that the pub- 
licity materials of the Drys have often been compiled by 
inadequate methods, or upon questionable returns. Of 
course the Drys have the law upon their side. Nor can 

there be any serious debate about Sir William Osler’s 
opinion that “nobody would be a whit the worse if all 

the liquor in the country were dumped in the Atlantic and 

all the tobacco in the Pacific.” Many worthy citizens 

would probably experience some temporary discomfort, 

and a few might suffer actual privation. But within a 

couple of decades Americans as a whole would have 

gained beyond words in health of body, soul and 
circumstances. Prohibition, therefore, is lawful, 

sound and sensible; it forbids nothing necessary; 

it contradicts nothing reasonable. It is embedded 

in the Constitution of the Republic, 

from which the most enthusiastic Wet has not 

the faintest chance of dislodging it. 


However, when a rumor reached London that the 
Eighteenth Amendment was doomed to failure in America, 
a millionaire liquor dealer at once ordered a rollicking 
celebration at his expense. The halls of a palatial and 
crowded club in the West End rang with the 

shouts of the gay revellers until dawn; champagne 
flowed in streams; and the joy of the bibulous was 
unconfined. | saw while journeying through England 
spacious posters 

prominently displayed which assured the native and the 
tourist that “Britons never, never shall be slaves” to the 
infamous tyrannies of prohibition. Drink’s paid advocates 
are well aware that misleading headlines and juggled 
statistics are an effective means for knaves to twist the 
truth and make of it a trap for fools. They use them 
abundantly, backed by the tales of foreign travelers in 
America who have been horrified by the deceit and 
villainy of a nation cursed by enforced abstinence from 
liquor. The chief impression one gets from this very costly 


propaganda of the brewers is that prohibition here is 
mainly a crusade arranged by rant, cant and humbug, . 
and engineered by a widespread organized hypocrisy. 
Nevertheless, the growing conviction finds daily utter- 
ance, not only in Great Britain and Ireland, but in 
Germany, Sweden, Italy, France, and even Russia, that 
sooner or later, if not on moral, certainly on economic 
grounds, these nations will have to deal decisively and 
stringently with Drink. It should also clearly be understood 
that the United States is conducting the most amazing 
experiment in the annals of legislation of this 

nature. For the first time in modern history our country 

is attempting to change the personal tastes and habits 

of millions of people. Let us make it unmistakably clear 

to lawless sellers and lawless buyers of intoxicants that 
the liquor traffic has been permanently outlawed in the 
United States as the enemy of the general well-being. 
Insist that Federal and State governments shall cooper- 
ate to end the organized resistance to the Eighteenth 
Amendment. It is demoralizing in the highest degree 

that law should fail through the connivance or 

treachery of those ap- pointed to execute it. | do not say 
that those who honestly ; believe this particular law interferes 
with the sacred rights of the citizen have no case. Not do 

| insist to legalists that sumptuary legislation is in 

its proper place when embedded in constitutional doc- 
trine. But | do say that here is a valiant attempt to rid 

this Republic of a fearful menace. It has succeeded to 

the extent that the saloon is abolished, and assuredly no 
man with an anti-moronic brain wants the saloon restored. 
For this reason, if there were no other, and there are many 
others, prohibition deserves a more unanimous 

and cordial support. 


Nor is this all. The Federal Council of which | happen to be 
President, while not representing all the members 

of its own constituent Churches, upon the issue of prohibition 
does represent the vast majority of them. Its Administrative 
Committee heartily and unequivocally reaffirms the 
commitment of these Churches to Ne tional Prohibition. 
They do not propose to allow the re- sults for which their 
devoted agencies have labored during many decades 

to be thrown away at the bidding of 

criminal bootleggers, or of corrupted officials, or of poli- 
ticians in search of place and pay. But drinking is a 

moral problem, and especially is it requisite that we 

should rededicate ourselves to the religious instruction 

of youth and adults which lies behind moral efficiency. 
Those who know the history of Temperance movements 

are aware that some form of prohibition has e isted in 


America for three quarters of a century, indicating that 
after a prolonged experimental stage, nation! prohibition 
was established by a swift, clear registration of the 
popular will. In the last analysis law depends fot 

its support upon the public opinion which sustains it am 
the conscience of those who live under it. There can 

bt no greater mistake than to suppose that any legislation 
can relieve us of the necessity for training our youth 
habits of temperate living, self-control, and the practices 
of disinterested citizenships. To foster such habits 

to cultivate such practices is the special and peculiar 
responsibility of the Churches—to be ignored only 

the peril of the nation. 


Christmas treats from Crisco 


The Christmas Mince Pie 

As you probably have your own recipe for mince-meat, | will 
just give you a recipe for pie crust that is tender and flakier, 
because made with Crisco. To save time, mix a large amount 
of flour, salt and Crisco and keep in ice box. When you want 
a pie, take enough of mixture and add water. The mixture 
will keep fresh indefinitely. 


Pie Crust 

2 cups pastry flour 

3% teaspoon salt 

2/4cup Crisco 

6 to 8 tablespoons cold water 

Sift flour and salt together. Cut Crisco in with two knives until 
consistency of small peas. Add cold water to hold. Roll about 
1/4 inch thick. Line Criscoed pie plate. 


Fill two-thirds full of mince meat. 

Add more sugar and seasoning if necessary. Dot 

with bits of Crisco, moisten edges, cover with top crust and press 
edges together; prick with a fork to allow steam to escape. 

Brush top with milk. Bake in quick oven (425° F.) 10 minutes. 
Reduce heat to hot oven (400° F,) and bake 20 minutes more. 


Novel Layer Cookies 
These delicious cookie squares are made and baked much quicker 
than rolled or even dropped cookies. 


First Layer: 

2 eggs, beaten 

3/4 cups pastry flour 
3/4 cup Crisco 


1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 teaspoon baking powder 
| cup white sugar 

1/2 teaspoon salt 


Cream Crisco and sugar. 

Add eggs and vanilla. Last flour sifted 

with salt and baking powder. Spread }4 inch thick over shallow 
Criscoed pan. 


Second Layer: 

1 egg white 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 cup light brown sugar 
3/4 cup chopped walnuts 


Beat egg, fold in sugar. Add vanilla. Spread over first layer. 
Sprinkle with walnuts. Bake 30 minutes in moderate oven 
(325° F.). Cut in squares when cool, 


Christmas Specials 
You can store these cookies away in the tightly-covered Crisco 
tins a month before Christmas. Crisco will keep them fresh. 


1 cup Crisco 

3/4 cups pastry flour 

1/4 cups white sugar 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

3 eggs, well beaten 

2 teaspoons grated lemon rind 
2 tablespoons molasses 

1 teaspoon soda dissolved in 3 tablespoons hot water 
| cup dates, cut fine 

| cup stewed figs, chopped 

1 teaspoon cloves 

1}4 cups walnut meats, 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

1/4 teaspoon salt 


Cream Crisco and sugar. Add eggs, then molasses and mix 
thoroughly. Add dates, figs, nuts, vanilla and lemon rind. Add 
soda and water, next the spices, salt and flour sifted together. 
Mix well. Drop spoonfuls on Criscoed pans. Bake in moderate 
oven (350° F.) 20 to 25 minutes. 

All measurements level. All recipes on this page tested in 

our kitchens. 


RETAILERS’ NEGLECT OF 50-50 AD OFFER 
DEPLORED BY MANUFACTURERS 


Thousands of Dollars Available for 
Newspaper Copy Untouched 

Through Dealers’ Non-Co-operation 
Successes of Plan Described to A. N. A. 
(Bv Telegraph) 

Editor and Publisher - May 12, 1928 


CLEVELAND, May 5 --- Hundreds of 
thousands of May dollars available for 
newspaper advertising are jingling idly 
and unwillingly in the pockets of 

national advertisers, it was revealed 

this week at the semi-annual convention 
of the Association of National Adver- 
tisers here. The money represents ad- 
vertising credit earned by local dealers 
and never used by them in the purchase 
of local newspaper space on a fifty-fifty 
basis with the national advertiser. 

This was brought out at a group meet- 
ing on dealer co-operative advertising 
held Monday afternoon at which adver- 
tiser after advertiser testified that one of 
their hardest jolis is to get the local 
dealer to take advantage of co-operative 
advertising offers. 


The most striking case was that of the 
Hoover company, makers of the Hoover 
electric vacuum cleaner. Miller Mun- 

son. Advertising Manager, declared that 
since the first of this year $110,000 of 
unused advertising credit has accumu 
lated on the bcniks of his company. 

The Hoover companv credits each 

dealer with a definite sum on each ma- 
chine sold, the money to be spent on 
advertising, with the dealer spending a 
sum equal to that which the company has 
credited to him. To receive his 

check the dealer must place the copy and 
submit a proof of the ad. 


The Hoover company supplies mats 

and electros, and yet is unable to get 
many dealers to use the advertising sum 
credited to them. At the end of each 
year. Mr. Munson said, all unused ad- 
vertising credits are written off the books. 
John T. Louis, a partner in S. C. John- 


son & Son. makers of Johnson's floor 
wax and an electric floor polishing ma- 
chine, was another advertiser who testi- 
fied to the diflicultv of getting dealers 

to take advantage of his firm's co-opera- 
tive advertising offer. 


The company is interested in getting 
distribution through grocery stores at 

the present time and ofiters liberal adver- 
tising aid to dealers. The company has 
exerted pressure upon dealers both 
through salesmen and by mail but with- 
out desired results. 


However, in the case of a few large 
chain stores which did use the advertis- 
ing. “the results were wonderful.” Mr. Louis said. 
“For a few thousand dollars expended 
through these stores we achieved sur- 
prising sales,” Mr. Louis declared. His 
company gets the local rate on 

copy placed by dealers. Mr. Louis ex- 
pressed the earnest wish that more deal- 
ers would take advantage of the com- 
pany’s offer to spend money for them 

in local newspapers. 


A surprising success story on dealers’ co- 
operative advertising was to'd by L. F. 
Chadcayne of the Radio Corporation of -America. 
The R. C. A. had but $30,000 to spend 

on newspaper advertising. 

“We realized that would not go far and 

so we tried to work out a plan 

whereby we could get the jobbers to 

match this sum,” Mr. Chadeayne said. 
"Then we thought it would be better yet 

if we could go a step further and get 

the dealers to add another $30,000. 

“We evolved a plan whereby with jobbers 
and dealers we would buy an 

eight-page .section from newspapers on the 
basis of 60 per cent advertising and 

40 per cent publicity. 


“The Radio Corporation took a page 
and the jobbers and dealers took the 
rest.” 

The special section, he went on to say, 


w'’s run at the time of local Radio 
shows. The first section was put on in 
Bosten and carried $18,000 worth of ad- 
vertising, the Radio Corporations’ share was $1,100. 
This section was put on in 39 cities. 

Mr. Chadeayne said that through dealer 
aiui jobber co-operaticHi nis company 
obtained $175,0(10 worth of straight ad- 
vertising for its products at an expendi- 
ture of $30,000, and $210,000 worth of 
advertising and publicity. 


"You can double your money with co- 
operative advertising,” was the state- 
ment of I’. J. Kelly, in charge of the 
co-operative work being done by the 
Goodrich Rubber Company. 


"If you are not getting it you are 

missing The ideal a good way bet.” 

is for the salesman to 

sell a definite advertising plan to the 

dealer with the product, he said. Good- 

rich salesmen urge dealers to .set an ad- 
vertising budget equalling 3 per cent of 
sales. The company co-operates ona 
fifty-fifty basis and maps out a definite 
campaign for the dealec. The company 
feels satisfied if the dealer carries 

through only part of the program, which 
covers all forms of advertising, including newspapers. 
Richard T. Whitney, Advertising Man- 

ager of the Hood Rubber Products Com- 
pany. Inc., stressed the part salesmen can 
play in getting dealer co-operation. 

"It is the duty of the manufacturer to furnish 
salesmen with merchandising 

ideas which they can pass on to dealers,” 
he declared. "The salesman can thus be 

a big aid in obtaining co-operative ad- 
vertising,” The consensus of the meeting was 
that dealer co-operative copy is a good 
advertising investment for' the manu- 
facturer, although difficult to obtain in 
many cases. 


Another company which had “too much 
newspaper money left at the end of the 
year” was the iJowe Brothers Company, 
makers of paints and lacquers. R. E. 


Mercer is advertising manager. 

This company pays 50 per cent of the 
cost of dealer advertising, placed by the 
dealer at local rates. Most of the retail 
outlets are in the smaller cities. Mr. 
Mercer said ; one dealer in each news 
paper territory. The newspaper budget 

is based on a per cent of the sales of the 
previous year. Each salesman knows how 
much he has for use in his district. 

“We have tried obtaining dealer tieups 
both by mail and through our sales- 
men and we find the latter method the 
best,” Mr. Mercer said. 

"But in spite of the effort we make it is 
hard to overcome dealer inertia and 

we uSually have newspaper money left 
at the end of the vear." 


Inez Calloway Now Handling Society 


Column in N. Y, Daily ' News 
Ibid 


“Nancy,” who writes society notes ina 
breezy style for the New York Daily 
News, is a girl again. She was a man 
until Alec Rackowe, who has been writ- 
ing under that name for the News for 
the past year, resigned and the depart 
ment was taken over teniporarily by Inez 
Shand, Sunday editor. 


Miss Calloway’s new assignment is to give 
a Broadway flavor to Park avenue 
goings-on. She has been on the picture 
paper for a year and a half, coming to 
New York from the Tulsa (Okla) Daily 
World. In Tulsa, New York’s newest society 
reporter, did everything except write society. 
“I’ve covered a number of lovely mur- 
ders,” she said this week. Although born 
further west, she calls Boise, Idaho, 

her home town. So insist- 

ent was she upon becoming a newspaper 
woman that she sneaked a job on the 
Boise Evening Capital when only 14, 
sandwiching it in between her high school 
homework. Later she worked for the 

Boise Statesman and went professional 


by way of the University of Missouri School of Journalism. 


THIS IS KAY’S ELEVENTH LETTER 
Washington, D. C. 
Life - Feb 2, 1928 


Dear Editor 

We flew over lovely Charleston harbor and saw Fort 
Sumter from which the first shot of the Civil War was 
tired. Indeed, the country that | 

have covered this week is filled with 

historical associations, including the 

rocky promontory, Cape Fear, where 

the Hesperus was wrecked. 


We stopped at Norfolk and Portsmouth, 
where President Roosevelt 

conducted the Peace Conference 

twenty years ago and where he reviewed 
the fleet on its return from the 

world tour. Then we went “on to 
Richmond,” as General Grant used 

to say. 


What a divine city! | saw Hollywood Cemetery, the final resting 
place of many famous presidents, including James Madison 
and Jefferson Davis. There is also a museum where Davis once 
made his home, and a park named for gallant Capt. 

Byrd. It was in the church adjoining the cemetery 

that Patrick Henry said, “If this be treason, make the 

most of it.” There is a very swagger militia cavalry 
organization here called ““The Richmond Blues.” 

Leaving Richmond regretfully, we flew to Washington 

by way of Annapolis, where we saw the middies having 

a “class rush” in front of McDowell Hall. 


From the air above Annapolis we could see the Washington 
Monument and beyond it the Capitol dome, and 

we headed straight for these landmarks, arriving a few 
minutes later at Bolling Field. Of course, | can’t begin 

to tell you everything that | have seen in Washington. 
Unfortunately, President Coolidge was away in Cuba, 

or I'd have seen him, but | did catch glimpses of Vice 
President Dawes, Chief Justice Taft, Senator Borah 

and Charles G. Hughes. 


We stopped at the Hotel Mayflower, which faces 
toward all the points of interest. From my window | 
can see the French Embassy and can look right over into 


Maryland and Virginia. Two blocks from here is the 
Lee House, where the great Confederate general lived. 
Walking from the hotel to the Capital | passed 
Georgetown University, the Ford Theatre (where 
Lincoln died), the Library of Congress and the 
Smithsonian Institute. Although the distance is 

only about a mile, it takes forever to cover it because 
you're always having to go around in circles 

in Washington. ‘To-morrow I’m going to find the 

dock ‘on the Tidal Basin where | can take a boat to 
Mt. Vernon. 


Lovingly, Kay, 
P. S.—Next week, Baltimore and Philadelphia—and 
then my wonderful trip will be at an end. 


The Drama 
Ibid 


PHILIP BARRY is one of our favorite personal 
friend-playwrights, for he has made it very easy 

again for us to recommend his work. In collaboration 
with Elmer Rice he has written a murder mystery called 
“Cock Robin,” and while we wouldn't go so far as to 

say that we were tremendously excited by the mystery 
end, we were tremendously amused at the comedy whic 
goes with it, and entertained by the tricks of staging. 


IN fact, there seem to have been some complaints 
registered at the noise we made laughing at Beatrice 
Herford during her curtain speech. Several of the 
newspaper reviewers said that they couldn’t hear the 
speech. We are mortified that we should have been so 
conspicuous and raucous, and will take these critics to see 
the play again, if they wish, as our guests. But if we go 
too (and we will insist on going) they will probably 
have the same trouble in hearing again. We expect to 
annoy several more audiences at “Cock Robin” before 
the season is over. 


WHAT with laughing at Beatrice Herford in “Cock 

Robin” and being harrowed by Richard Bird in 
“Diversion,” our emotions have been doing quite a bit 

of gamut-running of late. Mr. Bird, as the young man 

in love (and quite understandably) with Cathleen Nesbitt, 
who doesn’t give that (Snap) for him, is a very 

expert harrower, and we felt quite haggard when we 

left “Diversion.” Sir Guy Standing made such a nice 
father that it seemed a shame to subject him to the wear 


and tear of a final scene like that, but we imagine that 
one runs that risk in having a sensitive son. We wouldn’t 
recommend “Diversion” for a good time, but we didn’t 
sleep a wink at it. 


Robert Benchley. 


THE LOW STATE OF WHIPPET RACING 

by Robert Benchley 

Original Copyright, 1927, by Detroit Athletic Club News. 
Reprinted in 20,000 Leagues Under The Sea, or David 
Copperfield (1928) 


IT does not seem too soon now to begin 
formulating plans 

for next year's whippet racing. 

While there are still a few 

more races on the 1928 

schedule, most of the important 

ones have been run 

off and the leading whippets 

have practically all 

broken training. 


Whippet racing in recent years has deteriorated 
into a sordid spectacle, productive of only gigantic 
gate receipts for the promoters. At one whippet 
race on Long Island last summer, it is estimated 
that forty people lined the course, and, as each of 
these forty paid something in the neighborhood of 
a quarter for parking their cars in a nearby field, it 
will be seen that the thing has already got out of 
hand and is now in the class of mad sport carnivals. 
This has naturally had its reaction on the whippets 
themselves. They have become mercenary and 
callous. All they think of is money, money, money. 
The idea of sport for sport's sake is a dream of the 
past as far as whippets are concerned. In order to 
make the game what it used to be, we shall have to 
bring up a whole new breed of whippets and send 
the present success-crazed organization out on the 
road in circuses where they may indulge their lust 
for gain without hindrance of any considerations 

of sportsmanship. 


Perhaps a few examples may serve to illustrate 
my point. | witnessed a whippet race in California 
recently at which the gate happened to be very 


small. There had been no publicity worthy of the 
name and the word had simply got around among 
the racetrack gang that some whippets were going 
to race at three o'clock. This brought out a crowd of 
perhaps six people, exclusive of the owners and 
trainers. Four of the six were chance passers-by 
and the other two were state policemen. 

Now evidently the small size of the crowd enraged 
the whippets or, at any rate, threw them into 

such a state of mind that they gave up all idea of 
racing and took to kidding. In the first race they 
were not halfway down the lanes when two of them 
stopped and walked back, while the other two began 
wrestling good-naturedly. The owners at the finish 
line called frantically, but to no avail, and the race 
had to be called off. 


In the second race they would not even start. 

When the gun was fired, they turned as if by 
prearranged mutiny and began jumping up and kiss- 
ing their trainers. This race also had to be called off 
By this time the crowd was in an ugly humor and 
one or two started to boo. The state police, scenting 
trouble, went home. This left four spectators 

and further upset the whippets. A conference of 

the owners and trainers resulted in what you might 
call practically nothing. It got along toward supper 
time and even | went home. | looked in the papers 
the next morning but could find no news of the 
races, so | gathered that the rest of the heats had 
been called off too. 


This pretty well indicates the state in which 

whippet racing now finds itself in this country. 

The remedy is up to those of us old whippet fanciers 
who have the time and the means to reform the 

thing from the ground up. 

First, | would recommend a revision of the system of 
whippet-calling. As you no doubt know, a 

whippet race is at least one-third dependent on calling. 
The trainer leads the whippet from the finish 

line up the lane to the starting point (a silly procedure 
to begin with) and then holds him in leash 

until the gun. The owner, or some close personal 
friend, stands at the finish line and calls to the 
whippet, which is supposed to drive him crazy and 
make him run like mad back down the lane again 

in a desire to reach his owner. As we have seen, 

the whippet can take it or leave it and is by no 

means certain to show any desire at all to get back 


to the caller. Now this must be due to the calling. 

If the thing were made attractive at all for the whippet 
to reach the finish line, we would see no more of 
this hopping up and kissing trainers at the start. 

As near as | could distinguish, most of the owners 
called out, "Come on, Luke I" or "Here, Bennie, 
here!" Now obviously there was nothing very 
exciting about these calls. You or | wouldn't run like 
mad down a lane to get to someone who was calling, 
“Come on, Charliel" or "Here, Bob, here!" (unless, of 
course, it was Greta Garbo who was 

doing the calling. In that case, a short, sharp whistle 
would be O.K.) 


There must be some more attractive sounds made 
to entice the whippets down the lanes. Not knowing 
exactly what it is that whippets like best, it is 

a little difficult for me to make suggestions. | don't 
know and | don't pretend to know. All | am sure 

of is that the whippets aren't particularly attracted 
by what is being held out to them now. 

Now in the matter of blankets. On the way up 

the lanes to the starting point, the whippets are 
forced to wear blankets like race horses. This 

saps not only their vitality but their self-respect. 

It is all right for a race horse to wear a blanket if 

he wants to, because he is big and can carry it off 
well. But when you get a whippet who, even with 
everything showing, can hardly be seen unless you 
have him in your lap, and then cover him up ina 
blanket, it just makes a nance out of him, that's all. 
They look like so many trotting blankets, 

and they must know it. A whippet has feelings as 
well as the rest of us. You can't make a dog ashamed 
to appear in public and then expect him 

to run a race. If they have to be kept warm, give 
each one a man's-size shot of rye before he starts 
up the course. You'd get better racing that way, too. 
With a good hooker of rye inside him, a whippet 
might not really be running fast but he would 

The owner or some close personal friend stands 

at the finish line and calls to the whippet. 

think that he was, and that's something. As it stands, 
they are so ashamed of their blankets that 

they have to do something on the way down the 
lanes to appear virile. So they stop right in the 
middle of the race and wrestle. 


This wrestling business calls for attention, too. 
It is all right for dogs to kid, but they don't have to do 


it in the middle of a race. It is as if Charlie 

Paddock, while running the hundred, should stop 

after about fifty yards and push one of his opponents 
playfully on the shoulder and say, "Last tag!" and then 
as if his opponent should stop and chase 

Charlie around in the track trying to tag him back. 
What kind of time would they make in a race like that? 
| don't think that the thing has ever been put up to the 
whippets quite frankly in this manner. 

If someone could take a few whippets to a track 

meet and (the whole gag having been worked up 
before, of course, among the runners) the thing 
should deteriorate into a rough-and-tumble clowning 
match of pushing and hauling one another, the 
whippets might see what it looks like. You could 

say to them: "Now you see, that's how you look when 
you stop in the middle of a race and wrestle all 

over the track." They would be pretty ashamed, | should think. 
The less said about their jumping up and kissing their 
trainers at the start, the better. This 

is something that a good psychoanalyst ought to 
handle. But so long as it is allowed to go on, 

whippet racing will be in the doldrums. And so long as 
whippet racing is in the doldrums — well, 

it is in the doldrums, that's all. 


Better in the doldrums, say I, than for the whippets 
to so far forget the principles of good, clean 
amateur sport as to pursue a mechanical rabbit. 


Hypnosis and Suggestion 
from UNDERSTANDING HUMAN NATURE 
By ALFRED ADLER 


Individual Psychology answers the question 1 ‘How is 

it possible foj* one individual to influence the behavior of 
another ? 2 by saying that this phenomenon is one of the 
accompanying manifestations of our psychic life. Our 

whole communal life were impossible unless one individ- 

ual could influence another. This mutual influence becomes 
markedly accentuated in some cases, as for instance, in the 
relationship between teacher and pupil, between parents 
and children, between husband and wife. Under the in- 
fluence of the social feeling there exists a certain degree 
of willingness to be influenced by one’s environment. The 
degree of this readiness to be influenced is dependent upon 
the degree to which the rights of the one on whom the in- 
fluence is exerted are considered by that one who exercises 


the influence. It is impossible to have a lasting influence 
upon an individual whom one is harming. One can influence 
another individual best when he is in the mood in which 
he feels his own rights guaranteed. This is a very impor- 
tant point in pedagogy. Perhaps it is possible to conceive, 
or even to carry out some other form of education, but a 
system of education which takes this point into consider- 
ation will be adequate for the reason that it is connected 
with the most primitive instinct in man, the feeling of his 
relatedness to man and the cosmos. 


It will fail only when it is dealing with a human being 

who has purposely withdrawn himself from the influence 

of society. Such a withdrawal does not occur by accident. A 
lasting war must have occurred, during the course of which 
his connections with the world about him have been dis- 
solved, little by little, so that now he stands in open op- 
position to the social feeling. Every type of influence upon 
his behavior is now made more difficult or impossible. One 
views the dramatic spectacle of a human being who re- 
sponds to every attempt to influence him with a counter 
attack of opposition. 


We may expect that children who feel themselves op- 
pressed by their environment will show a deficient amenity 
to the influence of their educators. Cases occur, however, 
in which the external pressure is so strong that it removes 
all obstacles with the result that the authoritative influ- 
ence is retained and obeyed. It is easy to prove that this 
obedience is sterile of all social good. It sometimes mani- 
fests itself in such a grotesque fashion that it renders the 
obedient individual unfit for life. By dint of their servile 
obedience such individuals are incapable of any action or 
thought without an appropriate command from someone 
else. The great danger which this far reaching submission 
carries in itself is to be measured by the fact that there 
are children who, when they develop into adults, obey 
anyone’s commands, even to the commission of crimes. 


Interesting examples are to be found in gangs. Those who 
carry out the gang’s commands belong to this class, where- 
as the leader of the gang usually holds himself far from 
the scene of action. In almost every important criminal 

case dealing with a gang crime, some such servile man has 
been the cat’s paw. This far-reaching blind obedience at- 
tains such unbelievable depths that we can occasionally 

find people who are actually proud of their servility, and 
find it a way to the satisfaction of their ambition. 


If we limit ourselves to normal cases of mutual influ- 


ence, we find that those people are most capable of being 
influenced, who are most amenable to reason and logic, 
those whose social feeling has been least distorted. On the 
contrary, those who thirst for superiority and desire dom- 
ination are very difficult to influence. Observation teaches 
us this fact every day. 


When parents complain about a child it is only very 

rarely that they do so because of his blind obedience. The 
most common complaint arises because of his disobedi- 
ence. Examination shows that such children are caught 

in a current which would make them superior to their en- 
vironment ; they are striving to batter down the cramping 
walls of their little life. They have been made unapproach- 
able for educational influence by virtue of a mistaken treat- 
ment at home. 


The intensive striving for power is inversely proportional 

to the degree to which one can be educated. Despite this 
fact, our family education is concerned, for the most part, 
in spurring on the ambition of the child, and awakening 
ideas of grandeur in his mind. This does not occur because 
of thoughtlessness, but because our whole culture is per- 
meated with similar grandiose delusions. In the family, as 
in our civilization, the greatest emphasis is placed upon 
that individual who is greater, and better, and more glori- 
ous, than all the others in his environment. In the chapter 
on vanity we shall have occasion to show how maladapted 
this method of education towards ambition is to the com- 
munal life, and how the development of the mind can be 
stunted by the difficulties which ambition places in its way. 


Every medium is in a position similar to individuals 

who are influenced by every turn of their environment as 

a consequence of their unconditional obedience. Imagine 
obeying every whim that anyone voices, for a short time! 
Hypnosis is based upon a similar preparation. Anyone may 
say, or believe, that he has the will to be hypnotized, but the 
psychic readiness to submit may be wanting. A second in- 
dividual may consciously resist, and still be innately de- 
sirous to submit. In hypnosis the psychic attitude of the 
medium alone determines his behavior. What he says, or 
what he believes, is of no consequence. Confusion over this 
fact has allowed much misinformation to grow up concern- 

ing hypnosis. In hypnosis one is usually occupied with in- 
dividuals who seem to be striving against the hypnosis, 

but are essentially desirous of submitting to the demands of 
the hypnotizer. This readiness may have various boundaries 
so that the results of hypnosis differ in every individual. 

In no case does the degree of readiness to be hypnotized de- 


pend upon the will of the hypnotizer. It is conditioned en- 
tirely by the psychic attitude of the medium. 


In its essence, hypnosis somewhat resembles sleep. It js 
mysterious only because this sleep may be produced at 
the command of another. The command is effective solely 
when it is given to someone who is willing to submit to 
it. The determining factors are, as usual, the nature and 
character of the medium or subject. Only that man who 

is willing to accede to the demands of another without the 
exercise of his critical faculties, is capable of producing a 
hypnotic sleep; the hypnosis is more than an ordinary 
sleep in that it excludes the faculty of movement to such 
a degree that even the motor centers are mobilized at the 
command of the hypnotizer. A certain twilight slumber 

is all that is left of normal sleep in this state, in which the 
subject can remember only those things which the hypno- 
tizer allows him to remember. The most important fact in 
hypnosis is that oar critical faculties, those finest products 
of the soul, are completely paralyzed during the hypnotic 
trance. The hypnotized subject becomes, so to speak, the 
elongated hand of the hypnotizer, an organ functioning 

at his command. 


Most people who have the power of influencing the be- 
havior of others ascribe this faculty to some mysterious 
power which is peculiar to them. This leads to an enormous 
amount of mischief, especially in the pernicious activities 

of the telepaths and hypnotizers. These gentlemen commit 
such arrant crimes against mankind that they are quite 
capable of utilizing any instrument appropriate to their ne- 
farious purposes. This does not say that all the manifesta- 
tions which they produce are based upon a swindle. The 
human animal, unfortunately, is capable of such submission 
that it falls victim to anyone who poses as the possessor of 
special powers. Only too many human beings have ac- 
quired the habit of recognizing an authority without test- 
ing it. The public wants to be fooled. It wants to swallow 
every bluff without subjecting it to rational examination. 
Such activity will never bring any order into the communal 
life of mankind but will lead only, again and again, to 

th£ revolt of those who have been imposed upon. No tele- 
path nor hypnotizer has had luck with his experiments 

for any great length of time. Very frequently they have 
come in contact with someone, some so-called medium, who 
has fooled them for all he was worth. This has sometimes 
been the experience of important scientists who have at- 
tempted to show their powers on mediums. 


There are other cases in which there is a curious admix- 


ture of truth and falsehood: the medium is, so to speak, a 
deceived deceiver, one who fools the hypnotizer in part, but 
also subordinates himself to his will. The power which ap- 
parently is at work here is never the power of the hypno- 
tizer, but always the readiness of the medium to subordi- 
nate himself and submit. There is no magic power which 
influences the medium unless it be the ability of the hyp- 
notizer to bluff. Any man who is accustomed to living ra- 
tionally, who makes his own decisions, who does not swal- 
low anyone ’s word uncritically, is naturally not to be hyp- 
notized, and will, therefore, never be able to show any 
telepathic powers. Hypnosis and telepathy are only the 
manifestations of servile obedience. 


At this point we must also consider suggestion. Sugges- 
tion can be best understood when one includes it in the 
category of impressions and stimuli. It is self-understood 
that no human being is stimulated only occasionally. All 

of us are constantly under the influence of innumerable im- 
pressions arising in the outer world. The mere perception 
of a stimulus never occurs. Once an impression is felt, it 
continues to exercise its effect. When these impressions take 
the form of the demands and the entreaties of another hu- 
man being, his attempts at conviction or his arguments, we 
speak of suggestion. It is a case either of the transforma- 
tion, or of the reinforcement, of a point of view which is al- 
ready present in the person to whom the suggestions are 
made. The more difficult problem really begins with the 
fact that every human being reacts variously to stimuli 
coining from the external world. The degree to which he 
can be influenced is intimately connected with his inde- 
pendence. There are two types of human beings which we 
must bear in mind. One type always overvalues the other 
fellow’s opinion and therefore values its own opinions only 
lightly, whether they are right or wrong. They are given to 
over-rating the importance of others, and to adapting them- 
selves gladly to their opinions. These individuals are ex- 
ceptionally susceptible to suggestion, or hypnosis. A second 
type considers every stimulus or suggestion as an insult. 
Here are the individuals who consider that only their own 
Opinion is right, and are really not concerned as to its ac- 
tual correctness, or incorrectness. They disregard anything 
Originating in another human being. Both types carry with 
them a sense of weakness. The second type expresses this 
weakness by not being able to receive anything from an- 
other human being. Members of this category are usually 
very belligerent persons, although they may pride them- 
selves upon being open to suggestions. They talk about this 
Openness and reasonableness, however, only in order to re- 
inforce their isolated position. Actually they cannot be ap- 


proached, and it is very* difficult to do anything with them. 


WHAT IS MODERN? 

from NEW DIMENSIONS: 

THE DECORATIVE ARTS OF TODAY IN WORDS & PICTURES 
by PAUL T. FRANKL 


MODERN is only a relative term. New things may be old-fashioned and they 
may be modern. But for that matter old things may often be considered 
very 

fresh. 


How can this be? The answer is simple. Different times and different 
countries 

have their own ideals of beauty. The sense of beauty often repeats itself 
throughout 

the ages. The pyramids, — the ancient tombs of the Pharaohs — are 
extremely modern 

today in spirit. 


There are cycles in art, and beauty of the past becomes alive and dynamic 
again as 

it again comes in harmony with the aesthetics of the moment. The pyramids 
were mod- 

ern in 400 B.C.; but in the reign of Louis XV their angles were obsolete. But 
today 

again they seem near to us, more alive, more inspiring than the gilded 
quips and curls of 

the French period. 


What is modern and what is not modern is mainly governed by our ideal of 
beauty. 

Let us try briefly to determine of what this ideal at the present day 
consists. In the hu- 

man figure, which has always been the artistic source of inspiration, the 
slender, boyish 

forms are distinctly modern. If the Venus de Milo still holds her prize, which 
she no 

doubt won in a Grecian beauty contest, she does so perhaps only because 
she is a lady and 

is well deserving of courtesy. On her own merit, she stands today on very 
dangerous 

ground. She is far from modern. She represents more of the comfort of 
Greece than 

she does the speed of our age. She was once an ideal of beauty but today 
she is not our 

ideal. 


The same ideal that inspires the artist in the human figure is also expressed 
in archi- 

tecture and in almost every artistic endeavour of the day. Modern dress 
accentuates 

this aspect of the human body with plain, unbroken lines undisturbed by 
trimmings 

and unnecessary embellishments. In the same way, architecture itself 
endeavours to 

bring forward the constructive features of a building, and, by disregarding all 
addi- 

tional decoration, achieves its effects through simple, rhythmic combinations 
of masses. 


The creations in art that come nearest to expressing the ideal of beauty of 
their own 

time can be considered modern. Modern art has been created in all ages 
and among 

all people. Even the savages and uncivilized races have produced art very 
modern and 

full of life. Since the day when the pyramids were first built as symbols of 
power and 

monuments of a great Egyptian culture, whole civilizations have come up 
and declined. 

There were the empires of Greece and the empires of Rome and of Persia. 
The Golden 

Horde of Tartars swept across Asia and a good part of Europe, and Spain 
rose up through 

its power of navigation. Each empire has been doomed to decline — each 
civilization has 

passed away, but, in passing, has fortunately left us an intimate record of 
its own time. 

These records are written in art and they are not difficult to read. Through 
their art 

we can reconstruct the life of a whole people. 


Art is the record of emotions. When art is made a thing alive the emotions 
within it 
cannot be killed or buried. Everything else perishes. Only art survives. 


The history of the world could be written by making a careful record of the 
art 

of each country. Art has always expressed contemporary life — that is, art 
that is not 

imitation, and surely imitation is hardly art. 


Each civilization informs its art with its own manner and character. In Egypt, 
the 

pomp and glory of the Pharaohs is reflected in almost every object handed 
down to us. 

In Greece, where many gods were worshipped, the great art was symbolized 


in the sculp- 

ture and architecture of the temples. During the Middle Ages, when God and 
Chris- 

tianity became the sacred symbols of life, art was expressed in narrow, 
vertical lines 

pointing straight to Heaven and in what we now call the Gothic Churches 
built at 

that time. The life of the romantic period, a life of polished artificiality, is 
recorded in 

the architecture, furniture and costumes of the time. The record is complete. 
Each 

time has left its stamp in its art. 


Creative art is alive. Art to be alive must leave off copying. It must be an 
expression 

of an artist's personality and that personality must be consistent with its 
age. It must be 

warm and glowing, must vibrate to be part of life. Copied art can neither 
glow nor vi- 

brate. It remains rigid, and things rigid are things dead. 


When a thing is creatively moulded it is flexible and alive. But you cannot 
take the 

finished mould and change it. A Chippendale chair cannot be altered into a 
modern 

piece of furniture. No period furniture could ever be made to look modern. 
The rea- 

son for this is simple. Period furniture expresses the life of the time in which 
it was 

created. We cannot live in those times, they are too far back. We must be 
content to 

live creatively in our own time. 


Art of today must be created today. It must express the life about us. It 
must 

reflect the main characteristics and earmarks of our own complex civilization. 
Our age is 

one of invention, machinery, industry, science and commerce. The great 
complexity 

of things about us is quite worrying. Human nature cannot keep pace with 
modern 

invention. And, while complexity is a characteristic of our mechanical lives, it 
is the 

opposite of this that we seek for in aesthetic enjoyment. 


The opposite of complexity is simplicity. The modern radio set, with its whole 
maze 

of wires, tubes and ingenious contrivances, is perfected in the laboratories of 
industry. 

But as soon as it enters the home this entire complex mechanism is 


covered over with a 

simple and dignified cabinet. The simple lines of a modern steamer give 
little clue to 

the intricate machinery contained in the hull. Outwardly the modern 
automobile, with 

its dignified lines, is very simple compared to the curves and detail of an 
old coach. But 

beneath this simplicity a very complex machine is hidden. 


Simple lines are modern. They are restful to the eye and dignified and tend 
to 

cover up the complexity of the machine age. If they do not completely do 
this, they 

at least divert our attention and allow us to feel ourselves master of the 
machine. 


The final dress that we give to the things about us is usually very simple. 
This is true 

for architecture as well as for women's gowns. It is true for furniture as well 
as for 

the design of the new automobile and aeroplane. 


“Simplicity is modern. It is typical of our time. Our time is naturally the 
period in 

which we live, and it would be a littlhe out of keeping to attempt to live 
today in an 

atmosphere of the past. 


If we pause long enough to consider the matter, we soon realize what a 
dead and 

distant past a Louis XV room recalls to us. It has absolutely nothing in it 
that touches 

the life of today. We may want to enjoy this atmosphere of the past but our 
present- 

day selves cannot feel at home in it. It is difficult for us to be quite natural 
in a period 

setting. The setting is after all artificial and induces artificial manners. It 
asks for pow- 

dered wigs and lace collars and cuffs; and our trousers and long silken legs, 
in this set- 

ting, give uS a vague sense of discomfort. 


Recently a most definite change has taken place. This change was first 
prompted 

by necessity. The problem that has arisen is how to create a greater 
harmony be- 

tween our outdoor life and the interiors of our homes. A great deal of 
experimenting 

has already been done in many fields, but the decorative arts have been 
slower in their 


development. The reason for this is because the home is a place that is still 
sacred and 
will not tolerate too many experiments or novelties. 


While developments in decorative art have been slow, they have been 
steady and 

sure. More and more do we find ourselves out of harmony and completely 
out of sym- 

pathy with period and imitation antique furniture. More and more do we 
begin to 

hate walls covered with fancy plaster-work and ceilings that resemble giant 
wedding 

cakes. We are beginning to throw out the dingy hangings and scroll-work 
chandeliers, 

as well as the knick-knack cabinets and the gilt furnishings of past 
generations. Slowly 

but surely has this high pile of rubbish begun to disappear, to make place 
for newer, 

happier and simpler designs in colour and form. 


What is modern in colour? In colour we try to express rhythm. The endless 
matching 

of harmonious shades of colour, as we did in olden days, was done for the 
sake of har- 

mony. Today we try to express rhythm in the sharp modernistic effects which 
are char- 

acteristic of our time. This is accomplished by contrast. A colour contrast 
must be sharp 

and daring, but at the same time pleasing, in order to be modern. Through 
the study 

of Far-Eastern wood-blocks the Japanese colour tendencies came to us and 
were 

first recognized by the French impressionists of the nineteenth century. This 
began 

our new colour era. Ever since this time, flat colours have come more and 
more into 

use. 


There is also the modern movement in furniture design which, as in all 
previous 

periods, is influenced by the architecture of its day. Architecture can be said 
di- 

rectly to influence our furniture. But colour comes from the trend in fashions. 
At the 

same time ornament has been largely done away with and has been 
displaced by flat col- 

ours and all-over designs. 


Modern furniture has several strong characteristics. It is built in flat surfaces 
and 


strong lines. The angles are decided and sharp. The proportions are well 
considered and 

the finish is beyond reproach. Sentimental mouldings and panelling are 
avoided as much 

as possible in order to gain the effect of extreme and severe simplicity. 


In the main, it may be said that in the decoration of our present-day 
interiors the 

past is dead, for the things of the past are out of harmony with the life of 
today. We find 

ourselves out of sympathy with things that are so completely out of 
harmony. They 

worry us and make us unhappy, and there is no reason why they should be 
tolerated. 

The family album on the parlour table must give way to things less 
personal. The main 

character of things that are modern is simplicity — things have become 
almost imper- 

sonal and express little sentiment. 


Public buildings have paved the way. The interiors of libraries, museums, and 
rail- 

road stations, have developed a severe and impersonal artistic character. The 
last strong- 

hold is now weakening and the modern home is bound to follow. More and 
more do 

people feel themselves out of sympathy with the ideals and expressions of 
the past gen- 

erations and more and more are they discarding the records of old ages and 
sweeping 

clean in order to live in surroundings that are harmonious with their outward 
life. 

People are doing this because they find themselves happier and more at 
peace when 

their life indoors harmonizes with the life around them. 


Simplicity is the keynote of modernism, but there are certain other character- 
istics that help to make a thing modern. These could be summed up as 
follows: — 

continuity of line, (as we find in the stream -line body of a car or in the 
long unbroken 

lines in fashions;) contrasts in colours and sharp contrasts in light and 
shadow cre- 

ated through definite and angular mouldings and by broken planes. Things 
modern 

also have in them a definite rhythm such as we find in modern dancing and 
music and 

in the frank accentuating of form in fashions. They avoid imitation in 
material. They 

do not pretend to make wood resemble ivory but merely attempt to bring 


forward, in 

the best possible way, the natural beauty inherent in the material. They 
make a virtue 

of the material itself. Steel becomes steel. Copper is copper. Wood is wood. 
And 

paint is allowed to be paint and not made to resemble marble. 


Informality is another characteristic of things that are modern, for it is also 
one of 

the earmarks of our present-day life. It is this trait, so characteristic of our 
time which 

has perhaps more than any other doomed not only the family album, but 
the fussy 

table on which it lay and the over decorated parlour in which that table 
stood. 


What is modern? To be modern is to be consistent, it is to bring out an 
artistic 

harmony in our lives and necessary environments, a harmony between our 
civilization 

and our individual art impulses. What is our own art? Our own art is a 
creation that 

expresses ourselves and our time. It is an expression that is alive and while 
it acknowl- 

edges its debts to the arts of the past, it has no part in them. 


=====Warning: adult content follows! 


LETTER V from 

THE BOOK OF THE IT 

PSYCHOANALYTIC LETTERS TO A FRIEND 
By GEORG GRODDECK, M.D. 


Then | did not deceive myself, my dear, when | thought that little 
by little you would get interested in the unconscious. You gibe 

at my weakness for exaggeration; that | am used to, but why do 
you specially take exception to my “ labor-pleasures ”? For in that 
1 am right ! 


You said recently that you approved of the little stories which | 
threw in here and there. “ They give life to the argument,” you 
said, “ and one is almost tempted to believe you when you bring 
forward sheer fact.” Now, you know, | might very well invent 
these, or at least embroider them; that is done in learned circles 
as well as outside. Good, you shall have your story. 


Some years ago, after long waiting, a woman gave birth to a 
little girl. The birth was a breech presentation ; the mother went 
to a nursing home, was skilfully delivered by a well known ac- 


coucheur, with the help of two assistant physicians and two nurses. 
Two years later, she was again expecting a child, and since in the 
meantime | had gained more influence with her, it was agreed that 
nothing should be done in connection with the birth, without my 
knowledge. Unlike the first, this pregnancy ran its normal course 
without any difficulty. It was decided that the birth should take 

place at home, and that only one nurse should be called in. Shortly 
before the time, at the wish of the nurse | was summoned to the 
lady, who was living in a different town. “ The child is lying in 
breech presentation, and what is now to be done ? ” When | arrived 
the child was in fact in that position; the labor pains had not yet 
started. The mother was extremely nervous, and wanted to be taken 
to a hospital. | set myself to inquire into her repressed complexes, 
of which | already knew a fair amount, and finally painted for her 

in glowing colors —I think you may judge if | was at all successful — 
the pleasure of giving birth. Frau X. was satisfied, and a peculiar 
look in her eyes showed that the spark was burning. Then | tried 

to make out why the child should have again come into this position. 
“The birth is easier so,” she told me, “ the little bottom is soft 

and stretches the channel more gently and accommodatingly than the 
hard, thick head.” Then | told her, very much in the manner | 
recently wrote to you, about the thick and thin, the hard and flabby 
instrument in the vagina. That made an impression but still some 
little dissatisfaction remained. Finally she said that she would very 
much like to believe me, but that all the others had told her such 
dreadful things about the pains of labor, that she would still prefer 
to be under an anesthetic; and if the child were in breech presentation 
she would receive an anesthetic, that she knew from experience. So 
this was another reason for preferring that position. On that, | told 
her that if she were truly so silly as to want to miss the very highest 
pleasure of her life, there was nothing to stop her. | should have 
nothing against it, if she arranged to have an anesthetic when she 
could hold out no longer. For that, however, it was not necessary 

to have the wrong presentation. “ You have my permission to have 
an anesthetic even if the head shows first. You are to decide about 
it yourself, whether you shall have the anesthetic or not.” With 

that | left her, and on the very next day received news that half 

an hour after my departure, the child was lying with the head 
underneath. The birth then went forward smoothly. The mother 

sent me a pretty account of the event in a letter. “ You are abso- 
lutely right, Herr Doktor, it really was a great pleasure. Since the 
ether bottle stood near me on the table and | had your permission 
to be given an anesthetic, | hadn’t the slightest anxiety, and could 
watch everything that happened and get its full value without worry. 
At one moment the pain which till then had been delightfully exciting, 
became too great and | shrieked “ Ether! ” but immediately got the 
reply, “There is no longer any need; the child already cries.” If | 
have anything to regret, it is that my husband, whom | have for 

a year been tormenting with my stupid anxiety, can never experience 
the same wonderful delight.” 


If you are sceptical, it is open to you to say that this was a lucky 
suggestion of mine, and proves nothing. That seems to me immate- 
rial. | am convinced that when you have another child, you also 
will be able to watch “ without any worry,” you will give up your 
pre-conceived idea, and you will learn something from which, up 

till now, stupidity has scared you away. 


You show some cowardice, my dear, in the way you have taken 

up that never-to-be mentioned topic of masturbation ; you declare how 
much you despise secret lust, you give expression to your displeasure 
at my horrifying theory of the guiltless masturbation of a child sitting 
on the chamber, of constipated people, and of expectant mothers, 
and finally you think my views about the springs of mother love 

are cynical. “ In this fashion one can carry everything back to 
masturbation,” say you. Certainly, and you are not far wrong in sup- 
posing that, if not everything, at least | derive a very great deal 
from masturbation. The way in which | have been led to adopt this 
view is perhaps more interesting than the view itself, and so | will 
tell you something about it here. 


| have often had the opportunity, both as a doctor and in other 
capacities, of being present when little children are given a bath, 
and from your own experience you will be able to confirm my 
statement, that this proceeding is not always carried through without 
the child howling. But probably you do not know — such trifling 
details in the behavior of little children are not worth the trouble 

of observing — that this howling starts at a particular stage in the 
ceremony and ceases at another. The child who was still shrieking 
while his face was being washed — if you want to know why he 
shrieks get someone you are fond of to wash your own face with a 
cloth or a sponge, so big that it covers up at the same time mouth, 
nose and eyes — this child, | say, suddenly becomes quiet if the soft 
sponge is passed to and fro between his little legs. Yes, he even 
gets an almost ecstatic look on his face and stays absolutely quiet. 
And the mother, who shortly before was obliged to help the baby 
over this unpleasant business of washing by encouraging or consoling 
it, now at once has a tender, | might almost say an amorous tone 
in her voice; she too for the moment is lost in ecstasy, and her move- 
ments are different, more caressing. She does not know that she is 
giving the child sexual pleasure, that she is teaching it masturbation, 
but her Es feels it and knows it. The erotic action brings forth that 
blissful expression in mother and child. 


This is how it happens then. The mother herself gives the child 
instruction in masturbation, is obliged to do so, since nature has piled 
up the dirt, which must be washed away, in just the place where 

are to be found the organs of sensual pleasure. She is obliged to 

do so, she cannot do otherwise. And believe me, much that goes 

on in the name of cleanliness, the zealous use of the bidet, the cleans- 


ing after defaecation, the douche, is nothing more than a repetition, 
directed by the unconscious, of this pleasurable lesson from the 
mother. 


This trifling matter of observation, the accuracy of which you can 
verify whenever you like, at once disposes altogether of that dreadful 
bogey which men have made of masturbation. For how should one 
describe as a lust a habit which has been imposed by the mother ? In 
teaching which, nature has made use of the mother’s hand? Or 

how may it be possible to cleanse a child without exciting pleasure? 

Is a necessity under which every man labors from his first breath, 
unnatural? By what justification is the term “secret lust” applied 

to a practice whose prototype is imprinted openly, without embar- 
rassment, by the mother, several times a day, upon the child ? And 
how can anyone dare to call masturbation shameful, when it is obvious 
and unavoidable in the life of mankind? Just as well could one 

call walking lustful, or eating unnatural, or hold that the man who 
blows his nose must inevitably die therefrom. That unavoidable 

“must ” with which life compels man to masturbation, since it places 
the dirt and the smell of urine and feces in the region of sexual 
pleasure, proves that the Divine Purpose has, for definite ends, given 
this despised act of so-called lust to man as a part of his destiny. And 
if you would like me to do so, when opportunity offers, | will 

describe some of those ends to you, and show you that, in large meas- 
ure, our human world, our culture, was certainly founded upon 
masturbation. 


How has it then come about, you will ask, that this natural and 
necessary business has got the reputation of being an abominable vice, 
dangerous alike to body and to mind, a reputation that clings to it 
everywhere? You would do better to turn to more learned people for 
an answer, but something | can tell you. Firstly, it is not true that 
people are universally convinced of the sinfulness of masturbation. Of 
my own experience | have no acquaintance with exotic customs, but 

| have read, from time to time, what has given me the contrary opin- 
ion. And then it has sometimes happened on my walks that X have 
seen a peasant standing behind his plough, indulging himself in soli- 
tude and without shame; this also one can see with country wenches, 
if one has not been made blind and kept blind by the prohibition 
enforced in childhood. Under certain conditions such a prohibition 
operates for years, perhaps for a whole lifetime, and it is sometimes 
amusing to note everything that men miss seeing, because Mama 
forbade it. But you need not go first to peasants: your own memo- 
ries will tell you enough. Or does masturbation lose its shamefulness 
because it is the beloved, the husband, who plays in those charming 
places so favored by him ? _ It is quite unnecessary to consider the 
thousand possibilities of hidden guiltless masturbation, of riding, 

swif ging, dancing, retaining the stools; caresses, whose deepest inten- 
tion is masturbation, are also fairly common ! 


That is not masturbation, you say. Perhaps not, perhaps so ; it 
depends upon how one looks at it. According to my view, it makes no 
great difference whether one’s own hand or another’s is tender, indeed, 
in the last resort no hand at all is needed; the thought itself suffices, 
and above all, the dream. There you have it again, this unwelcome 
revealer of hidden secrets. No, my dear, if you knew all — at least 
with some appearance of right — that we physicians accounted as mas- 
turbation, you really would not speak of its shamefulness any more. 


And have you ever yet known anyone who was injured by it? By 
masturbation itself, not by anxiety as to the results, this is truly harm- 
ful? And just because it is so harmful, a few people at least should 
try to free themselves from it. And how do you yourself think that 
the damage is done? Is it through the loss of a small amount of 
semen in the case of the man, or of the secretion with the woman? 
That, you do not yourself believe, at least you would believe it no 
longer, if you opened one of the textbooks of physiology used in the 
universities and read it up. Nature has seen to it that the supply is 
rich, inexhaustible, and besides misusage is in its very nature impos- 
sible; with the man or the boy, a period of recovery is enforced by the 
cessation of erection and ejaculation; with the woman, there is also 

a lassitude which lasts several hours or days. It is with sex-appetite 
as with eating. Just as no one bursts his stomach by eating too much, 
sO no one exhausts his potency by masturbation. By masturbation, 

be it understood: | am not speaking of masturbation-anxiety, which 

is something different, which undermines health; it is for that reason 

| want to make clear what criminals these people are, who talk of 
“secret vice,” and drive men into anxiety. Since everyone, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, commits masturbation and feels even the 
unconscious pleasure as such, this is a crime against the whole human 
race, a gigantic crime. And an idiotic one too, just as much so as if 
one were to say there was something injurious to health in walking 
upright. 


No, it is not the material loss, you say. Yes, but many people 

believe that it is, even now believe the secretion comes from the 
Spine, that the spinal marrow is dried up by this famous “ self abuse,” 
and that finally the brain dries up too, and so people become feeble- 
minded. 


Even the adoption of the term onanism shows that it is the thought 
of the loss of semen that terrifies men. Do you know the story of 
Onan ? Curiously enough it has nothing whatever to do with mastur- 
bation. Among the Jews there was a decree that a brother-in-law, if 
his brother died without issue, should have intercourse with the 
widow, and that the child so conceived should be the dead man’s 
successor. Not altogether a stupid law, since it made for the 
maintenance of tradition and for the continuance of the family, even 
if the method by which it operated seems a little curious to us mod- 
erns. Our forefathers had a similar idea, and up to shortly before 


the time of the Reformation, a like decree held good in Verden. 

Well then, Onan came into this situation through the death of his 
brother, but as he could not bear his sister-in-law he contrived that 
the semen should fall to the ground instead of impregnating her, and 
for this disobedience to the law he was struck dead by Jehovah. The 
unconscious of the masses has taken out of this story only the spilling 
of the semen upon the ground, and branded every similar act with the 
name of onanism, where the idea of death from masturbation found 
decisive confirmation. 


Good, you do not believe that. But the phantasies of the sensual 
imagination, those are the essential evil things? Alas, dearest lady, 
have you then no sensual fancies whilst you are embraced ? And not 
earlier, either ? Perhaps you drive them away, you “ repress ” them 
to use the technical expression; | shall be speaking of that idea of 
repression presently. But the phantasies are there still; they come, 
and must come, because you are a human being and cannot just get 
rid of the middle part of your body. There come to my mind those 
people who think they never have had voluptuous thoughts, they are 
always of the type who carry cleanliness so far that they not merely 
wash, but give themselves a rectal douche every day. Harmless little 
folk are they not? They never remember that above the small por- 
tion of the bowel which they are able to cleanse, there are yards more 
of it, just as dirty. And to get to the point at once, they use their 
clysters unwittingly as an action symbolic of intercourse ; the cult 

of cleanliness is but the screen by means of which the unconscious 
deceives the intellect, the lie which makes it possible to be nominally 
obedient to the mother’s bidding. It is always thus when erotic 
phantasies are repressed. Pursue your enquiries, and the erotic is 
revealed in every shape and form. 


Have you ever seen a gentle, ethereal, perfectly innocent girl 
become mentally deranged? No? That is a pity! For the rest 

of your life you would be cured of your belief in what people call 
“clean,” and for this cleanliness and innocence you would find the 
honorable word, hypocrisy. Therein lies no reproach. The Es has 
need of even hypocrisy for its own purposes, and indeed in this 
despised and yet so common practice its purpose is not far to seek. 


Perhaps we shall come nearer to the question why masturbation is 
condemned by parents, teachers, and other people whose position gives 
them authority, if we examine the history of this condemnation. | 

am not very well versed in that, but it would appear to have been 
towards the end of the 18th century that the cry against masturbation 
was first loosed. In the correspondence between Lavater and Goethe 
both of them speak of spiritual masturbation just as carelessly as they 
would talk about going for a walk. Now this was also the time when 
people began to develop an interest in madmen, and the mentally 
deranged, above all, imbeciles, are strongly addicted to onanism. 

It is quite conceivable that cause and effect were interchanged, that 


people believed that because the idiot masturbated, he therefore 
became an idiot through this act. 


But in the last resort we must seek elsewhere yet another ground 

for this remarkable condemnation by mankind of something to which 
they have been guided by the mother from their earliest days of 
infancy. May | postpone the answer? | have already so much 

more left to say, and besides, this letter is quite long enough. But in 
all brevity | should like to call attention to a strange distortion of 

the facts of which even men otherwise sensible are found guilty. 

They call masturbation a substitute for the normal sexual act. Ah, 
what might not be written about that word “ normal ” sexual act! But 
here | am dealing only with the idea of “ substitute.” How may these 
people have arrived at such a stupidity? In one form or another 
Onanism accompanies man throughout his life, while normal sex 
activity only begins at a particular age, and often ceases at a time 
when onanism takes on again the childish form of a conscious playing 
with the sexual organs. How can the one process be regarded as a 
substitute for another which only starts fifteen to twenty years later? 
It would be more profitable to make sure for once how often the 
normal sexual act is nothing but a conscious act of masturbation, the 
vagina or the penis of the partner merely replacing the hand or finger 
as the instrument of stimulation. On that subject | have been led to 
remarkable conclusions, and | do not doubt that the same will occur 
to you if you go into the matter. 


Well, and mother love, what has it to do with all this? Something 

at any rate. | was saying a little while back that the mother is 
strangely altered while she is washing the child’s sexual parts. She 

is herself not aware of that, but it is just this common, mutual enjoy- 
ment which is the strongest of ties, and in giving any form of pleasure 
to a child the love of the adult is awakened. Even more truly than 
with lovers is it with mother and child more blessed sometimes to give 
than to receive. 


| have still one other point to make about the influence of masturba- 
tion, and you will shake your head when | raise it. However, | cannot 
Spare you, for it is important and gives you once again an opportunity 
to peer into the recesses of the unconscious. The Es, the uncon- 
scious, thinks in symbols, and among others it has a symbol by which 
child and sex-part are identified, are used interchangeably. The 

clitoris is for the Es the little thing, the girl, baby daughter or sister, 
little friend, while the penis is the boy-baby, the little brother or son. 
That sounds impossibly strange, but so it is. And now | must ask 

you once and for all to recognize clearly, without false shame or 
stupid prudery, what a high regard every one has for his sex-organ, 
and must have, because in the last resort he derives from it all 
pleasure and all life. And this regard which you cannot estimate too 
highly is displaced by the Es to the child, for transference is also 

one of its properties ; it exchanges, so to speak, sex-organ and child. 


A goodly portion of mother love springs from the mother’s love for 
her own organ, and from memories of masturbation. 


Was that so very dreadful? | have for to-day only one little thing 

left to say, which will serve, perhaps, to explain partly why women 
are generally more fond of children than men. Do you remember 
what | said to you about the stimulation of the sexual parts in wash- 
ing, and how | brought the pleasure arising therefrom into uncon- 
scious symbolization? Can you imagine that this stimulation during 
washing gives as much pleasure to the little boy as it does to the 
little girl? | cannot. 


Ever your most obedient 


Patrik Troll. 


THE INFLUENCE OF EMPRESS EUGENIE 
from A CENTURY OF FASHION 
by JEAN PHILIPPE WORTH 


In 1859, the Empress Eugénie decided, in her quick, 
imperious fashion, that she must have something from 
the much discussed shop in the Rue de la Paix and sent 
for my father. 


Court etiquette required evening dress for this official 
visit to the Tuileries, regardless of the hour. But my 
father, declaring that it was inconvenient for him to 
change his frock coat — part of the uniform of the head 
of a firm and his employes at that time — in the middle 
of the day, went as he was, defying rules. 


Scorning precedent was becoming something of a 

habit with him. Previously he had flown in the face of 
convention by growing a mustache. In the middle of 
the nineteenth century a judge, or a notary might adorn 
his upper lip, but the mere head of a commercial estab- 
lishment, — never! The date of this audacity is prob- 
lematical. But it must have been soon after the opening 
of his shop in Rue de la Paix, for that drooping, Man- 
darin mustache and his beloved face are inseparable in 
my memory. After this defiance of the whole judiciary 
body of France, to appear before the Empress in other 
than the tailed garment prescribed by royal edict re- 
quired hardly any courage. 


Arriving at the Tuileries in the banned frock coat, my 
father found the Empress Eugénie most charming, but 


withal something of a beauty, a little spoiled by the 
warm sunshine of life. And where fashions were con- 
cerned, he discovered her a decided reactionary. She 
was always the last to accept a new mode or a Sug- 
gestion, and then only under protest. To all innova- 
tions she was belligerently réfractaire. When in the end 
they were part and parcel of the current fashion and 
no longer to be ignored, she only smiled upon them 
after some diplomat had pointed out that it would be 
politic. My father encountered this trait in its most 
stubborn manifestation when he undertook to secure 
her sponsorship for Lyons and its silks. 


Long before my father had his own shop, Lyons, in 

so far as the fabrics and beautiful colors upon which her 
glory as a city of fine materials had been founded, 
apparently had forgotten everything she had ever 
known. The first thing my father did after he was 
established was to prevail upon her manufacturers to 
revive something of this glory. In time, as has already 
been told, his clientele, won by the distinction of his 
designs and the rare old patterns of the lovely stuffs 

he used, began to buy lavishly and Lyons was given 
new life. A single illustration tells something of the 
extent of this industrial renascence effected by my 
father’s championship. In 1853 he had been able to 
find only two flounces of Alengon needed to trim a 
wedding dress, measuring three meters and fifty centi- 
meters, in the whole of France, and they were not of the 
same pattern. When the empress distributed the prizes 
at the Exhibition of 1855, the skirt of her magnificent 
cherry velvet dress was entirely covered with Alencon 
and valued at about 25,000 francs at the time. 


It was at this exhibition, by the way, that my father 
introduced his ““manteau de cour.” ‘This court mantle 
hung from the shoulders, instead of the waist, a radical 
departure, and was of moire antique watered silk — 
embroidered in gold. It immediately became the royal 
fashion and may be seen in any picture of a queen in 
her robes of state taken during the last seventy years. 


However, to manage the sensation of a new “manteau 
de cour’ or bring a fifteen-thousand-dollar Alengon 
Skirt into being was one thing. To create a demand for 
silk — of which my father was exceedingly fond, espe- 
cially for great occasions — was another. This required 
the patronage of the empress. 


To secure Eugénie’s sponsorship of Lyons fabrics 


seemed impossible. She had no tolerance of the new, 

as has been mentioned, and in addition Lyons had 
frowned politically upon her and upon the emperor. 

But my father was determined to rescue the French 
manufacturers and, being a deft diplomat and no mean 
politician, he made for her majesty a very beautiful dress 
of Lyons brocade. The color was beige, and the flower 
design woven in the fabric was taken from a rare 
Chinese shawl. 


But when he showed it to Eugénie, she gave it one 
look and declared flatly, “I sha’n’t wear it. It would 
make me look like a curtain.” 


“But Your Majesty,” protested my father, “won’t 
you wear it for the sake of what your patronage would 
mean to the manufacturers of Lyons ?” 


Eugénie smiled ironically. “Why? Because they 
have been so good to us ?” referring sardonically to the 
opposition of Lyons to herself and the emperor. 


Their attitude is all the more reason for your wear- 

ing their silks,” retorted my father — “to show that you 
——'” But before he could bring in the old reference 

to the efficacy of heaping coals of fire the emperor 
entered and my father turned to him with, “Oh, Sire, 
please persuade Her Majesty to wear this dress. There 
are probably ten or twelve leaders of the fashion wait- 
ing for me at my shop, and upon my return | sha’n’t be 
able to get out of my coat before they fly at me scream- 
ing, ‘Show us what the empress chose. Show us what 
the empress chose.’ And as soon as | show them, they 
will immediately order dresses of the same material, 
and if Her Majesty selects a Lyons fabric, five minutes 
later the city of Lyons will know that the empress has 
honored them by wearing a dress of their newest 
material.” 


The emperor nodded agreement to my father’s elo- 
quence and turning to Eugénie said, “M. Worth is 

right. Wear that dress only once, if you don’t like it, 

but at least wear it that once. It is a new material made 
by our own manufacturers, and it would be wise.” 


So the Empress Eugénie consented to wear the dress 
of beige brocade that “looked like a curtain” and Lyons 
silk became a household word. A year later it was worn 
even in the streets. 


The proper day dress of the sixties was of silk, with a 
trailing skirt which the ladies picked up daintily when 
they walked. This mode endured until the Exhibition 
of 1878. Then it was decided that long dresses on the 
street were unsanitary and short skirts were substituted. 
At least we called them short then! It was about this 
time that long polonaises with the Watteau pleats in 
the back began to be worn, as may be seen by the 
photographs. In 1872 statistics were brought forward 
to show that when my father persuaded Eugénie to 
wear the dress “like a curtain” he automatically in- 
creased the looms in operation in Lyons from 57,500 
to 120,000. 


Another instance in which my autocratic parent 
prevailed with the unprogressive empress was in the 
matter of her coiffure. He had persuaded my mother 
to cut her front hair and curl it in tiny ringlets over her 
forehead. How he had overcome her terror of ridicule 
long enough for this is tribute to his powers of persua- 
sion. But he had, and she wore it thus for the first 
time to hear Adelina Patti. We were on most friendly 
terms with Patti, and she often would send us a box 
when she sang. The morning following, De Girardin, 
the journalist, commented in his column that “Pretty 
Mme. Worth appeared at the Patti concert last night 
wearing her hair in a fashion that made her resemble 
Madame Récamier and which was very much admired.” 
This publicity, coupled with the very authentic stir 
created by this drastic departure from the plain 
“bandeaux” universally worn, reached the empress and 
she asked for the hairdresser responsible. But when 
she heard that the scissors must first have their way 
with the imperial locks, she shrank and cried, “Oh, but 
| could never cut my hair.” So the hairdresser made a 
little artificial fringe for her to wear under her 
bandeaux. Later, however, when she had become 
accustomed to the idea and every one had cut their 
hair, she bowed her head to the shears. 


That the empress was lovely in the new fashion goes 
without saying. What splendid foils to each other 
Eugénie and my mother would have been! The Titian 
empress and my dark, lovely mother, with her fine 
nose and pleasing face! The classic remoteness of 
Eugénie and the great simplicity and charm of my 
father’s wife! Photographs do not do my mother jus- 
tice. Her smile was half her enchantment; and as she 
smiled very readily, she was always enchanting. A 
certain Victor Girod, a great friend of the Princesse 


Mathilde, painted a portrait of her in the same year 
(1858 or 1859) that he did one of the Comtesse de 
Castiglione. These two portraits were shown together, 
and the brunette beauty of my mother and the blonde 
loveliness of the beautiful Italian, thus contrasted, 
created much appreciative comment. Needless to say 
that, so far as | was concerned, no woman, comtesse or 
empress, was ever so beautiful as my mother. 


My father, of course, saw the Empress Eugénie 
frequently, but | only had occasion to be in her presence 
twice. The first time, | was only a child of five or six 
years. The royal pair had given a garden party for 

all children born on the same day as the Prince 

Imperial and to whom they had stood godmother and 
godfather. Tables were set in the Tuileries Gardens, 

and the children were served by Her Majesty. 


As the gardens were open to others besides her god- 
children, one of the young men in my father’s employ, 
who had had occasion to come in contact with Her 
Majesty, took my brother and myself to this birthday 
party. This bold youth, once on the scene of festivities, 
promptly worked his way to the side of the empress 
and said, “Your Majesty” —dragging us forward 

firmly — “these are the sons of M. Worth.” She 

turned and spoke to us pleasantly. How abashed | 
was! Had the Holy Virgin suddenly smiled at me, | 
could not have been more awed. Indeed, in so far as 
appearance was concerned, she was not without a 
certain divinity. When she smiled her expression was 
soft and winning; her lips were all the more scarlet for 
the whiteness of her magnificent teeth, her hair was 
dark red with a hint of gold — later she made it lighter ! 
—and subdued in smooth “bandeaux” and she was 
clad in a long lilac dress with a hat of white tulle. 


My second interview took place when | was about 
thirteen. | had accompanied the same lively young 
man to St. Cloud with a message for Her Majesty. We 
were living at Suresnes at the time and had gone on foot 
into St. Cloud, a walk of about an hour from our home. 
Having no notion of seeing the empress, | had under- 
taken the jaunt just as | was, sturdy clothes, thick 
schoolboy boots that were all dusty upon my arrival, 
and a face none too clean. | was undoubtedly a sight 
to be presented to an empress that would have driven 
my fastidious mother to tears. 


But Madame Paulet, lady in waiting to Eugenie, 


seemed to have been more impressed by my height than 
by my informal costume. 


She exclaimed, “Why, here is M. Worth’s young 
son. How tall heis! Her Majesty must see him.” 


And she took me by the hand and led me, grubby 
urchin that | was, to the empress. 


| can see Her Majesty now. Her gown with its 

severe bodice was of white cashmere, with a tunic of 
‘the same material trimmed with velvet about the color 
of her hair. Her only jewels were her earrings. And 

she might have posed as a model of elegant simplicity. 
She exclaimed over the contrast in my height with 

that of her son, who was just my age, greeted me 
charmingly and then, turning to Madame Paulet, said, 
“What a difference!” Regretfully, “If only the prince 
might be as tall !” 


~ Naturally she exhausted the conversational possibili- 
ties with such a small boy in about five minutes, but 
nevertheless for those five minutes she was delightful. 
Those two interviews were my only ones with the 
empress, but | saw her many times at the races, in the 
Bois, at the theater and in the many and sundry public 
places where Her Majesty might or must go. She often 
rode around four o'clock of an afternoon, sometimes 
with the prince, occasionally with the emperor, always 
preceded and followed by her guard. She was extremely 
fond of a canter around the lake. Then once | saw her 
skating on that idyllically situated pond with the 
Princesse de Metternich and two other of the ladies of 
the court, the quartette holding to a velvet covered rod. 
It was the fashion then to wear long dresses in the 
street, but in the country and for skating a shorter skirt 
was allowed. Trailing skirts did not greatly matter 

when women did not walk in town except to cross the 
sidewalk to their carriages. The afternoon | saw the 
empress and her ladies of the court disporting themselves 
on the ice, they wore wide velvet knickers to the knees 
and high gaiters. Over the knickers were ballooning 
crinolines that reached just below the knee. Some of 
the costumes were trimmed with sable and others with 
chinchilla, and with them were worn tiny toques of 
velvet to match, trimmed with fur. 


Everything matched in those days. The hats, cloaks, 
gaiters, knickers, dresses. Some in their passion to 
have everything in harmony carried the vogue to 


extremes. | remember one woman, neither pretty nor 
longer young, for whom my father made a dress of 
black velvet with orange polka dots. One day after 
my father had forgotten the spotted outrage, she 
entered the shop, wearing it with shoes, hat, gloves, 
sunshade and all to match ! 


Undoubtedly photographs of that royal skating party 
with its buoyant crinolines and knickers would arouse 
unholy mirth in the twentieth-century athletes of the 
ice. Certainly pictures of other crinolines appall us 

by their size. But it must always be remembered that 
no matter what the fashion, certain women will always 
overdo it. And a normal crinoline, worn by some one 
who knew how to wear clothes, like Madame de 
Metternich, Madame de Morny and particularly the 
empress, had a graceful elegance and enhanced subtly 
the distinction of its wearer. 


The crinoline incidentally took the place of the 
exaggerated “‘bouffantes.” The width of the skirts had 
increased until, when the hoop skirt was introduced, 
the number of petticoats—the upper two always 
starched, to boardlike stiffness ! — required to support 
their enormous yardage assumed alarming proportions 
and weight. Physicians criticized the mode severely, 
as it caused women with child to faint dangerously 
under the strain of merely wearing their clothes. 


| think it was about 1860 that an English inventor 
brought a cashmere petticoat, mounted on three steel 
or whalebone hoops, to my father. As this contrivance 
gave the skirts the fashionable spread without the enor- 
mous number of petticoats, my father saw its possi- 
bilities at once and proceeded to introduce it. It was 
seized upon with rejoicing by the overburdened women, 
and soon petticoats, with the exception of one or two 

of muslin, beautifully made, that showed as an exquisite 
lacy froth when their wearers stepped, were abandoned. 
With the petticoat of hoops the skirts were no longer 
limited as to width, and it was soon understood that 

the more voluminous the crinoline the more elegant 

the effect. At last the ultimate in smartness was to 

have a crinoline so huge that one could not pass through 
a doorway. 


Not all women, however, regarded the crinoline as 
something with which to prevent egress. There was, 
par example, the Queen of Madagascar. One day the 
empress sent for my father and said, “M. Worth, we 


are getting together certain gifts for the Queen of 
Madagascar. His Majesty is sending her a number of 
things and wishes to include among them two dresses 
in the European fashion.” 


My father made a velvet of vivid red, embroidered 

in silver, and another of green embroidered in white 
pearls and gold, both extremely décolleté. Naturally he 
included the crinoline in red and green cashmere, as 
without the steel frames to support them the dresses 
would have been at least twenty-five centimeters too 
long. 


The Queen of Madagascar received the dresses 
eventually and sent immediately for the French ambas- 
sador who had brought them, in order to thank him. 
When he arrived, he found Her Majesty waiting under 
a tree, barefooted, but attired in the magnificent red 
velvet, and above her in a tree hung the crinoline, 

as ared cashmere canopy ! 


Oh, those hoop skirts of the sixties! My first au- 

thentic emotion was awakened by a lovely voice and an 
enormous crinoline that could not have possibly passed 
through the door of a carriage. It was when | was five 
and hearing and seeing Adelina Patti in “Martha” for 
the first time. | was bewitched. Later she doffed the 
crinoline, and appeared in a tailored costume of red 
velvet, trimmed with rabbit ermine, her servant wearing 
the same model in another color. These clothes 
remained with me for years as the ultimate in sartorial 
perfection. To-day, alas, they would only excite 

ridicule. 


When | was older, perhaps eight or nine, | saw 

an excellently staged revue at the Chatelet, called 
“Dancing, from Adam and Eve to Our Time.” In 

that exposition of the light fantastic the comic relief 
was supplied by a couple in Empire dress, the lady 
wearing a narrow gown, and a poke bonnet with strings 
tied under the chin, faintly similar to those worn to-day. 
No clown could have succeeded better than these 
dancers. Their slinky costumes were such a monstrous 
contrast to the familiar tentlike crinoline that the 
audience gave one gasp and became hysterical. | am 
afraid that the present silhouette reminds me of nothing 
so much as that female dancer in her tight dress and her 
ridiculous umbrella capering across the stage while the 
people rocked with laughter. 


The laughter of that audience was shrewd comment 

on the evanescence of styles. The mode of the 1770's, 
as revived by those dancers, had as much to recommend 
it as the crinoline in some of its manifestations, but 
because it was out of fashion it aroused only mirth. 


Realizing this tendency of the styles of another gen- 
eration to amuse, | have always been careful, when 
designing a dress for a portrait, to make one that will 
not “date.” For this reason, the dresses | supplied for 
the models M. Dagnan Boureret used in his paintings 
do not, to-day, attract attention for any lack of 
modernity. 


My father was one of the first to recognize this 
danger and avoid it by using period costumes, rem- 
iniscent of old pictures, for portraits. To-day, for 
instance, the painting of George Fendeau’s mother, in 
her Worth gown of pearl-gray satin tucked up over a 
blue satin skirt after the fashion of Belle Gabrielle, 
still presents a certain modishness and grace. While 
the portrait of “La Dame au Gant” by the same artist, 
now hanging in the Luxembourg, expresses the period 
better perhaps, it is completely out of fashion, and 
sartorially it is only a curiosity. 


My daughter, who was only seventeen when she 

had the much discussed portrait in black painted, 
sacrificed the then fashionable display of her figure and 
lovely neck and arms in order that the artist might 
paint an “ageless” picture as well as get the subtle, 
somber touch he wanted. | told her it was for the 

artist to choose the costume as well as the complemen- 
tary tones for his background, and not for the model to 
say, But purple is not becoming to me. You must n’t 
use purple,” for it is the artist who sees the “ensemble.” 
This portrait brought the painter twenty-four orders 

for similar ones. Everyone suddenly wanted her 
likeness handed down to posterity in a filmy black 
dress. 
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